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“Wit your shield or on it—what is the saying? At any 
rate I am delighted to hear that you are going, cousin Ladislas, 
and I wish you a safe return.” 

Was there a touch of insincerity in Irma’s voice? Ladislas 
heard only something like raillery, and it piqued him into noticing 


for the first time that the girl was more than handsome. For a 
year now he had supposed he should marry her some day,— it was 
no stolen or hard-won fruit to be gained—and he was used to 
the idea. To do him justice, he imagined that she was equally 
indifferent to the arrangement ; they were in the hands of their 
elders, there were no tragic counter-desires, and she probably saw 
as clearly the eminent suitability of their marriage. He had 
obstinately demanded time and that he should be allowed to 
conduct his wooing in his own way, from a desire to assert his 
independence and to annoy the relatives who had cut short his 
career in the army. 

On this Sunday morning the old Countess, with vast discretion, 
had retired to give the young people the unusual laxity of a 
téte-a-téte. 

“It may advance matters nicely if dear Irma is sensible,” she 
said to herself ; “a tender moment of good-bye is worth a month 
of riding and dancing together.” 

Contrary to custom, it was Irma who was being flippant. 
Ladislas had been prepared for a melting mood. His underlying 
dash of Teutonic sentiment had come to the surface ; it was not 
difficult to act the warrior going to the wars, and very many 
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tenderly heroic things which might mean much or little were in 
his mind to say. Then Irma must needs be unexpected ; 
astonishment led him to look at her, and a spark from her brown 
bold eyes lit something he had not thought that he possessed. 
“Who will you go riding with now, Irma?” was all he could 
find to say, and the question lacked the intended note. 

“With Herr von Wette, or just by myself, 1 suppose. But 
I don’t think I shall ride old Karl much more ; he has stumbled 
twice. I want our people at Parla to send me a young horse to 
try, or perhaps I could find one here. Do you know of any- 
thing up to my weight, not too much of a lady’s hack, but quiet 
enough for me to manage without your assistance ?”” Again she 
put a mocking tone into her words. 

“ Wait till I come back, and I'll find one for you. Now, do 
wait, and don’t be rash with strange horses.” 

She laughed. “Am lever rash? Oh, I know, I'll get your 
friend, Mr. Elliot, to help me ; he knows everything about horses, 
doesn’t he?’ Was the girl being much more clever than the 
old Countess? Her method was rousing a mood in Ladislas 
which no pretty drooping sentiment could have induced... Yet a 


close observer might have hazarded a guess that she’ was not 
thinking of his feelings but hiding her own with a woman’s only 
weapon. 

“Elliot’s going away.” Ladislas had to say it, but desired 
to drop the Be at once. 


“Really? To the East again, or—not ?” 

*‘] don’t know; no, of course not. But you'll promise to be 
careful.” 

“Careful ? Oh, about my riding? I promise nothing,—you 
should trust me. I cam ride, you know, though I| dance heavily, 
and can’t play the harp or do Berlin-wool work. Where is Mr. 
Elliot going ?” 

Why would she persist? Ladislas had no lie ready. What 
did her interest in Ralph mean? Was she—could she be—? 
She talked to him a great deal; he admired her. A slow in- 
dignation was followed by the just conclusion that if she were in 
love with the Englishman, he, Ladislas, had no right to complain. 
It was his duty, in fact, to sacrifice himself to help them ; and, 
strange to say, it would be a real sacrifice. Things being so, 
ought he to tell her where Ralph was going and why? She was 
doubtless wondering at his silence, and he felt compelled to be 
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frank. ‘He’s going up to Gorizia with me, but doesn’t want it 
talked about. Don’t tell Aunt Berta, even.” 

© Oh.” 

She did not look at him as she said the low monosyllable. 
Yes, his guess was right ; and Ralph was probably hiding his love 
through loyalty. Ladislas had a momentary vision of his own 
death on the battlefield, and his last words to Ralph, “ Go back 
and comfort Irma.” Dramatic decency prescribed his course for 
him, but he confessed to himself that the prospect was unattrac- 
tive. ‘He probably won’t come any further ; he wants to see 
the camp, you know ; I don’t suppose he would be allowed to 
march south with us.” That, he considered, was a masterly 
piece of reassurance. 

“Don’t lead the Englishman into danger, Ladislas.” 

Now, what did she mean? On the surface the words con- 
firmed his idea, but how could she say them with a brilliant 
frank smile, unless she guessed that he guessed? It was really 
becoming too involved and complicated for him. It was like 
one of her favourite sonatas of Mozart, where the simple theme 
gets overlaid and twisted into variations till the plain man, who 
is no musician, cannot follow it, though he knows that there 
is a connection if he could but grasp it. 

“You want me to take care of him?” He would be 
brutally plain and perhaps force her hand. 

“Of course ; he is a stranger and no Austrian. I wonder 
money Liberal person as he will have any dealings with us 
at all.” 

‘You have converted him, I suppose.” 

She laughed again, and did not deny the impeachment. 

There was only a portiére of heavy stuff to the doorway of 
the room in which they were sitting. It was a big apartment on 
the ground-floor, opening into the garden and connected by an 
ante-room with the hall. At that moment a long brown muzzle 
appeared between the folds of the portitre, followed by a pair of 
liquid eyes and flapping ears. 

“It’s Elliot’s dog,” said Ladislas, as the rest of Solomon 
wriggled its way in. 

“Look here, Irma, I must go; I have such heaps of things 
to do, you know. Say good-bye to Aunt Berta for me, and 
good-bye, dear little cousin.” 

She did not try to stop him. The major-domo’s voice was 
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heard telling Ralph that the Grafin were receiving in the garden- 
room. ‘Good-bye, Ladislas; good luck to you,” she said, 
rising. It was his right as cousin, doubly his right as suitor 
approved of their family. She seemed to expect it, but her 
cheek was perfectly cold as he touched it. For his part, he 
wondered how near he was to loving Irma at that moment when 
he knew that he had lost her. 

Solomon regarded them with amiable idiotcy, and she 
stooped to pet the dog as Ladislas turned away. 

“Go in, Raphael. I must hurry off, so take my place and 
amuse Countess Irma.” As he was crossing the hall he 
whispered to old Hans: “ Don’t tell the Countess that I have 
gone ; I’m in a hurry. Now,” he went on to himself, “I’ve 
done the best I can for them. Will they come to an under- 
standing at once? If I were Ralph I would ; if he doesn’t, I 
must talk to him. Ugh the Man in the Way isn’t a pretty 
part.” He smiled ruetully as he thought of the times he had 
laughed at others in that ré/e. 

When Ralph entered the garden-room he found Countess 
Irma bending over Solomon. His first relief at the absence of 
the cld Countess changed to wonder at his hostess’s manner, 
usually so gay and friendly. She rose to her full height quickly, 
gave him a queer little bow because she did not wish him to 
notice how her hand was shaking, and her greeting ended in an 
odd broken laugh. “You have come to say good-bye, too, 
Mr. Elliot? Ladislas has just been here. He was very 
indiscreet,—he always is, isn’t he ?—but I assure you I have 
forgotten already what he said, so tell me anything you 
choose.” 

She had re-seated herself on the sofa, and he took a curly- 
backed chair between her and the door. For a moment the 
longing to rush from the room nearly overcame her, but she 
would have had to pass him ; so she said something,—she did 
not know what—and the unusual tears rose in a choking flood. 
Irma had none of the easy emotions of her sex and period. 
She never cried gracefully with ringlets drooping on her little 
white hands; neither had she the stoic calm of the heroine. 
There was too much of the primitive savage about her ; she did 
not show her feelings easily, but she had not much control over 
them, though she was ashamed of their manifestation. 

“He told you about my going with him?” said Ralph. 
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“Oh, it was only that I didn’t want people to laugh, until, at 
any rate, I was away.—But I say, is anything wrong?” 

Even an imperceptive boy could not help noticing that her 
firm mouth was trembling, her hands opening and shuttin 
fiercely, and her eyes staring to keep the tears unshed. She did 
not answer, and he behaved as if she had been his sister. He 
got up, put his hands in his pockets, strolled across to the 
window, and looked out with his back to her. He rather 
expected she would run away, but she did not think of it. 
There were some impossible things that she wished to say to 
him; at any rate he was Ladislas’s friend, and he must 
understand. 

“Mr. Elliot, come back now, please.” 

*‘Shan’t I go ?”’ asked Ralph. 

“What must you think of me? No, please stay; I have 
quite finished being silly. Saying good-bye to Ladislas was 
too much for me. I have known him all my life, you know, 
and I am not one of those splendid women who can send their 
friends to the front without a murmur. That’s unpatriotic, 
isn’t it?” 

He thought of Contessa Ippolita, Hinton’s dear lady, ready 
to devote everyone she loved to Italy. ‘‘ Yes, I] suppose it’s 
unpatriotic, but it’s natural, surely. Only you wouldn’t have 
him not fight for Austria ?” 

“J would have him safe; I hate his going; if he were 
still in the army I should hate it, but I should not dare to 
say so even to myself. As it is, why should he run into 
danger and hurt me like this? It is purely selfish, for he likes 
the danger and cares nothing for me. It is all on my side, and 
I care not ¢hat for Austria compared with Ladislas’s safety. 
Your patriotism is a thing too high for me; I am only a 
gipsy woman,—my great-grandmother was a gipsy, did you 
know ?—and I love a man, not a thing.” 

She was holding herself still, except for her hands, and talk- 
ing rapidly. Ralph could not help remembering what he had 
once heard a man say of her: “Juno tells you whether she 
likes you or not in half an hour. If she doesn’t, she will 
never say more than ‘How do you do?’ to you again. If 
she does, she will probably reveal her soul to you in a month, 
She only likes me to dance with ; I have the best authority for 
saying so.” His acquaintance with her had been close, and this 
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sudden confidence did not seem unnatural. What she expected 
him to say was not so easy; he was slow of speech. “I am 
very glad you love him,” were the stupid plain words that came 
from him. 

“Why? Do you think I shall ever tell him? He will 
marry me because he must, but he shall never know that I wish 
it. Perhaps I do not, Mr. Elliot. 1 often think that it will be 
more intolerable than being without him.” 

“He's a fool if he doesn’t care for you,” asserted Ralph 
lamely. 

“One ought to be ashamed, I suppose ; but a man isn’t. I 
wonder how many women there are loving men who never 
think of them.” 

“ Not so many as there are men in the same situation.” 

“Then | ought to be ashamed. I’m uneducated, I think, in 
feelings as well as in polite accomplishments. I am a Magyar, 
as well as having the gipsy-cross ; and a girl brought up on the 
puszta has excuses. I have never been to Paris; my mother 
died when I was a child—you'll make excuses for me, won’t 

ou?” 
: “ There is no need, really. Why in the world ask me?” 

*“No, that’s true, because you don’t matter; but I must 
make them to myself. Since I have lived in Trieste,—it’s 
the great world to me, you see—I have seen how I differ from 
the girls who were brought up in London or Vienna, or even 
here. Cousin Berta points it out pretty clearly. Life was much 
simpler at Parla; one rode and read and made music, and 
Ladislas came now and then: that was all.” 

She was not thinking of her auditor. It was the longing of 
a woman to go back to girlhood, of a woman hampered more 
than most by the gulf of change in outward form as well as 
inward feeling. The prim Miss, if she ever has the moment, 
only longs to go back to her careless state of mind; but it 
was the freedom and whole tone of life that Irma had to 
regret. 

Ralph was interested, of course, but did not understand. 
Like most young people, he took new friends as they came 
without speculating on their pasts. It had puzzled him that 
Irma von Leichtenberg should be considered strange by her 
contemporaries: now he understood in some measure. “It 
must have been very fine,”’ he said ; “ there’s nothing like the 
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country, is there? Towns cramp one.” He thought he could 
follow so far. 

“Yes ; I suppose I was the happiest child in the world. I 
had an English governess, a dear old lady who knitted shawls and 
made us treacle possets when we had colds. My father was 
always away,—at Vienna generally—so I gave the orders just as I 
do now, and had my own way, as I can’t have it now. That’s the 
trouble, perhaps. 1 was never taught to say what I did not feel, 
or to be content without the thing I wanted.” 

This was self-revelation with a vengeance in the English- 
man’s eyes. Jeannie Carruthers had talked freely enough as she 
jogged home with him behind her father’s hounds; and even 
then it had seemed very remarkable that any girl should be so 
different from his self-contained gentle sisters, so much more 
simple and direct. The gulf was wider still between Jeannie 
Carruthers and Irma von Leichtenberg. Foreign women, he 
knew, had a different standard from English, but this was a girl, 
and a girl in any country should be a gentle, modest, retiring 
creature, knowing no more of herself than of the world. 

Irma was following her own thoughts, oblivious of the boy 
before her. There is an instinct which makes a woman know the 
man she may confide in, as apart from the man who may con- 
ceivably love, or be loved by, her. “Can you help me, 
Mr. Elliot ?” she asked. ‘Can you stop Ladislas from going 
to Italy?” 

She shot the question at him deliberately, as if it were not in- 
consequent and absurd. 

He could not pretend to give it long consideration. ‘No, I 
can’t,” he answered as bluntly. 

Her mouth ceased quivering and set, as if she were using all 
her strength to bear the inevitable. ‘“ Then we will say no more 
about it. I shall not apologise for the half-hour’s madness to 
which I have treated you, for I would have got it over in private 
if I had not had some silly hope that you could help. I need not 
ask you to forget everything that I have said ?” 

** 1 can’t do that, you know ; but I will tell no one, of course. 
And if ever there is anything that I can do sf 

“For Ladislas ?” 

“ He’s my friend,—for you too.” 

“Thank you. Oh, Cousin Berta, Ladislas rushed away, but 
left Mr. Elliot to amuse us.” 
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“ I’m sure Mr. Elliot will do it admirably,” said the old lady, 
with her mouth smiling under knitted brows. In her character of 
Irma’s chaperone she had no regard at all for Ralph, and she 
would have willingly shaken him for disturbing her arrangements. 
It looked so terribly improper for a visitor to find his young 
hostess alone with another man, even her cousin. The Countess 
would not have had such a thing happen for the world. Let the 
Empire fall, but preserve the proprieties, was her motto; and 
who knew what tales might get about of her laxity regarding 
Irma? 

Ralph muttered something futile, shy, and tongue-tied under 
the stern glance, and utterly incapable of a polite return. 

“ We were talking of the last news,” said Irma placidly, “ Mr. 
Elliot had not heard that Ludolf is on his way north from 
Treviso with all the Veneto garrisons. 

** It is scandalous,” broke in the old lady, “ abominable! These 
Italians who owe their existence and prosperity to Austria rise 
against us as if we had been tyrants ‘ 

*¢ Just so,” murmured Ralph, remembering Hinton’s frequent 
phrases. 

% and when I think of the dear Field-Marshal helpless 
against that rabble at Milan, fighting across Lombardy with a 
perjured traitor like Charles Albert at his heels, I,—I weep for 
shame that Heaven allows such infamy.” 

The Countess had exhausted her English in her greeting to 
Ralph, and was giving way to impassioned periods in German, 
that excellent language for the purpose. 

“ You forget, Cousin Berta, Mr. Elliot is English and will not 
understand our personal feelings,” said Irma with a quick smile 
at Ralph. 

“Oh, but I do sympathise,” began the boy, anxious to say the 
right thing. Irma gave him another look of comprehending 
good-fellowship, which being unfortunately seen by the Countess 
did not improve her temper. 

“Of course Mr. Elliot will not comprehend,” she began in 
slow elaborate English ; “ we know the English point of view. 
They will see the Empire fall, and say ‘It is a pity,’ and smile 
within because they have long been afraid of Austria. Some day 
there will be a revolution in your fat England, and then there 
will be no more smiling. England will need help, perhaps even 
from poor Austria, but we shall remember how she sheltered 
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our enemies. Bah, I hate England and the English,” she ended 
suddenly in German. 

‘** My cousin is upset ; please forgive her,” murmured Irma, 
still enjoying the scene. It was such a relief, after her own 
degrading hysterics, to see someone else lose self-control, and 
Ralph’s attitude of distracted politeness was delightfully funny. 
He had never exchanged more than a few stilted phrases with the 
Countess before, having been always a little afraid of her, and this 
mood of bitter volubility was as startling as if one of the statues 
in the square outside had upbraided him for his country’s sins. 
So he took refuge in silence, too frightened even to depart while 
the Countess recovered her breath and her manners. 

“I may have expressed myself strongly,” she said, with a 
somewhat grim graciousness ; “I am feeling deeply the horror 
of these terrible events ; we will say no more about it. When 
does Ladislas return, Irma ?”’ 

Ralph, in his relief and knowledge of all that had happened 
during the last two hours, was near to hysterical laughter. 

“He isn’t coming back,” said Irma. “He desired me to 
make you his farewells. You too must go, Mr. Elliot? Oh, 
I had something to ask you, a favour. The dear dog lives at 
Czernski’s, doesn’t he? If you ever go away again, will you 
leave him in my charge? I can really look after dogs, and you 
know my Boris died not long ago.” 

* Thank God!” put in the old Countess. 

** Oh, thanks, but—” Ralph looked eloquently at the elder lady. 

“Cousin Berta does not really mind. So if ever you send 
him to me I will understand, and keep him till you come back. 
You love me, don’t you, Solomon ?” 

Solomon’s eyes were like those of some women; they ex- 
pressed emotion with remarkable facility. His master would 
have been almost annoyed with their glance of liquid adoration 
if he had not been used to seeing it turned on waiters, policemen, 
stable-boys, and ladies alike. 

“ Thank you,” he said again, and made his farewells to the 
stifly-bowing old Countess. 

Irma held out her hand in English fashion. She had two 
little tricks which separated her from other handsome girls of 
her type. One was the quick-shot glance when her eyes blazed 
wide with interest, and that, in exceptional circumstances, had 
roused Ladislas. The other was less often seer. The strain 
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of the past two hours had been great, and her firm full mouth 
was trembling slightly, and at one corner there was the smallest 
lift of the well-curved upper lip, something between a half- 
cynical smile and an appeal for pity. In that instant Ralph 
felt a stirring, an understanding, a desire to protect, a medley 
of sensations which he formulated in his own mind some minutes 
afterwards as a recollection of Jeannie Carruthers, for Countess 
Irma was really remarkably like Jeannie at times. 


CHAPTER IX 


Tuose early bright April days were full of movement in little 
Gorizia. From the steep and rugged hills, from the plains still 
sodden with winter, came a never-ceasing flow of men, stores, 
and horses. Every variety of dress from the red Serb ca/pak to 
the blue and white uniform ; every tongue from clipped Viennese 
to the half-Turkish Croat of the border ; every species of beast 
that could draw or carry, might be met in those Italian-looking 
streets. 

The camp was forming; a force was being made, and the 
need for it was great, as daily messages from Italy showed. The 
mainstay of the “finest army in Europe” was, as it will be 
always, organisation, and the pivot of that splendid discipline, the 
non-commissioned officer. So the old General planned, his Staff 
evolved, the officers ran hither and thither with orders, and the 
“corporal and his déton”’ carried things through in spite of wild 
outbursts from the Croats, hard drinking, and all the other 
irregularities possible to a large half-savage body of troops. 

hey were splendid fun, those days, to a boy who had never 
seen the trappings of war. There was always something to be 
done ; infectious haste and gaiety throughout, a gallanty-show at 
every corner, a free fight in each alley, and a hundred pretty girls 
at the upper windows, not so coy behind their veils and curtains 
but that one could toss up a bunch of violets and receive a smile 
in exchange. 

Ladislas and Ralph shared a tiny room up a dirty back-stairs, 
glad of any lodging better than a tent in the open, for the spring 
winds from the mountains were cold, and there would be plenty 
of the hardships of campaigning later on. 

They found the close companionship very pleasant, but, 
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strangely enough, no word of explanation, no allusion to Irma 
ever occurred. On the journey Ladislas had meant to have 
things out, but the opportunity never came, he could gather 
nothing from Ralph’s manner, and finally, as was easiest to 
him, he resolved to let things be until the work in hand was 
over. Once at headquarters there was little enough time for 
eating and sleeping, and not a thought beyond the business and 
fun of the moment. Countess Irma might have been excused 
some bitterness had she known how completely the man she 
loved and the boy she trusted forgot her. 

“I promised Rudolf to give him a hand with his precious 
horse-passing,” said Ladislas, gulping down his morning cup of 
coffee and stretching his huge arms to shake off their half-trained 
stiffness. The hard work of preparation was making ready 
bodies as well as other material of war. ‘Will you come, 
Ralph? You’ve a better eye for a horse than either of us.” 

No compliment could have been more welcome, no occupation 
more congenial. 

The Hungarian mare was as flippant as the morning, and even 
Ladislas’s heavy chestnut made good time of it out to the village 
some way beyond the walls, where, on a stretch of rough ground, 
a mob of horses awaited selection and breaking. 

Rudolf, a tall melancholy young man with an extremely neat 
waist and legs, and an expression of utter boredom, made them 
very welcome, and immediately proposed that they should take 
half his work. 

“You seem to have got enough on hand, Rudi,” said Ladislas, 
looking at the howling mob of peasants, horses, and soldiers. 

“ More, far more than I can manage,” answered Rudi sadly, 
his words almost inaudible in the scream of a stallion rearing on 
to its hind legs and yelling defiance to another. 

“We'll see to that section over there,” said Ladislas briskly. 
“‘ Absolute unsoundness is the only bar, I suppose? I'll pass for 
that. Then you take and ride ‘em, Raphael, and say where 
they’re to go.” 

Ralph was entirely, supremely happy. A sergeant who spoke 
Italian was put at his disposal, and he plunged at once into the 
work. They were as varied a lot as their jabbering owners. 
Long-backed switchtails from Friule, in spite of their vile manners, 
were drafted as officers’ chargers; sturdy stout ponies, whose 
galled shoulders showed that they had pulled, were sent to pull 
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again ; coarse big ones from Bohemia would carry big troopers 
from the same country. Ralph rode all the likely ones, some- 
times barebacked, sometimes with the strangest peaked saddle and 
stirrups too small for an Englishman’s clumsy boots, and, in a 
few cases, having his own saddle carefully girthed round the un- 
accustomed belly. ‘‘ Corpo di Bacco! he can ride,” swore the 
sergeant, repeating the oath in many tongues. Often they nearly 
got rid of him, but never quite, thanks to a seat gained over 
Cumberland fences and fells. One horrified colt lay down when 
he felt the weight. Ralph jumped clear, lashed the beast to his 
legs with his old hunting-whip, and gave his knee to the sergeant 
to be put up again. 

“‘ Leave him, Signorino,”’ begged the old man. 

“No; he’s too good for the baggage-waggons. Now, old 
boy.” The colt stood stiff on trembling legs. Then he began 
to fight. No saddle was on him, but they had forced a heavy 
bit into his mouth and the reins gave his rider some purchase. 

“Hi!” shouted Ladislas. “Take those horses out of his 
way, Rudi. Give him room, or he’ll be killed !” 

The hobbled group in waiting was shoved to one side. Ralph 
was sticking to the colt but he was not exactly guiding him. 
Fortunately there was plenty of room, tussocky rough ground 
with a broad ditch round two sides and a few houses on the third. 
After ten minutes’ plunging and kicking the colt stopped in sheer 
puzzlement. 

** Now let’s see if you can move,” said Ralph, loosening his 
tired knees. 

What is it that gives some men power to reach the senses of a 
horse? It is no knowledge that can be explained or learned ; 
and the men who own it can tell you no more than the horses 
who feel it. 

Obeying his instinct, the colt broke into a shambling canter ; 
Ralph eased the head and felt at the sore mouth gently, one 
with his mount and a very pretty modern copy of a Parthenon 
horseman. 

Rudi and Ladislas had both broken off work to watch the 
battle. The latter yelled “ Brava /”’ but the former was silent. 
He had seen an old gentleman in a general’s undress uniform, 
riding along the road from Gorizia, followed by an aide-de-camp. 

“What, what? Who is this? Oh, von Christheim, you 
here! Horse-breaking, hey ?” 
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“ Yes, sir.” 

Ralph was too busy to notice every soldier on the ground 
stiffening to the salute, or the gasping peasants turning from him 
to the new-comer. He was pleased with the colt’s easy swing, 
proud of his victory, and anxious, as youth always is, to do a 
little more. The big open ditch curved round and the Gorizia 
road crossed it by a bridge. The angle of the curve was not far 
in front of him, in full view of the spectators, a very tempting 
leap. ‘“ Any horse can jump,” was a maxim in which he had the 
profoundest belief. Of course, unnecessary riding over fences 
was silly, but it was also amusing, and really it would be useful 
to know if this young one had the makings of a jumper in him, 
He had taken hold of the colt’s head and quickened his pace 
before the thoughts were fairly formulated. 

“He’s going to jump him. He’s got no saddle! It’s my 
friend the Englishman, sir!” gasped Ladislas, prancing with 
excitement. 

“You needn’t tell me that he’s English,—or Irish, more 
like,” said the old General, watching as closely and excitedly as 
the rest. The pace, or the wild yell, or the sting of the hunting- 
whip on his ribs, astonished the colt into a great spring, a 
sprawling sideways sort of jump which cleared the ditch and 
landed him half on his knees in the deep soil beyond. 

Ralph could ride, but there are limits to the equilibrium of a 
person accustomed to saddle and stirrups. It was all too quickly 
done for even rider and horse to know how it happened. The 
boy certainly had mud on his shoulder, and was on his legs at 
the same moment that the colt found himself standing upright, 
the weight shifted but a hand still on the reins. 

General Nugent burst into a shout of laughter. “ Brava, 
brava!” he cried, and the officers and men echoed it. 

“‘ Heavens, it’s the General!” muttered the boy, and he led 
the colt to them across the bridge with a fine shy colour on his 
fair-skinned English face. 

The General was talking to his aide-de-camp in quick Slav 
that had a strange accent, but he turned to Ralph with, “ Very 
good, very good indeed.” 

“ He'll make a charger, sir,” said Ralph, saluting. 

“ He will,—or a steeplechaser, hey ?” 

“* Not pace enough, I doubt, sir.” 

“ But he can jump. 1 have seen your races in England where 
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the horse that can jump beats those that can only gallop. Now, 
boys, show me what you have done this morning, and give me 
some lunch, if you have any.” 

It was impossible not to be at home with the fatherly old 
gentleman. The tradition of the Austrian service,—each regi- 
ment a family, and good-fellowship from general to cadet—was 
worthily handed on by General Nugent whose Irish blood, 
perhaps, added a flavour all its own to his kindness. 

Melancholy Rudi explained his trials bitterly, showing the 
monstrous frauds, extortions, and difficulties to which he had 
been subject. Ladislas bustled about, kicking peasants and 
ponies into their places and pointing his orders with jests that 
made the ordered grin as they ran to obey. Ralph re-sorted the 
pick of his basket, and felt highly complimented when told, “ If 
they’re good enough for you, they'll do.” 

It was past mid-day when the inspection was over. The aide- 
de-camp had conceived it his duty to see to his General’s com- 
missariat, and had requisitioned all the edibles to be found, with 
the result that a most appetising smell of cooking proceeded 
from the door of the largest cottage. 

“Good boy that,—the best cook I know,” said the General, 
swinging out of the saddle. ‘A table out here, Franz, and some 
chairs. Hungry, I hope?” he went on, and the young men lost 
no time in settling themselves. 

Ralph took the opportunity to study their commander-in-chief 
as he sat bare-headed by the rickety table. A stately man he 
was, very handsome, with fine white hair brushed back into a 
cloud above his broad forehead, thick eyebrows still dark, a large 
straight nose and a firm full mouth ; a kindly man too, under- 
standing and strong, though a long life of hard work had drawn 
such deep lines on his face, and, even when smiling, there was a 
hint of sadness in his expression. 

No one said much until the stew was disposed of, and goat’s- 
milk cheese flanked the coarse loaf, with a bottle of plum-brandy 
(slivovitz_) to replace the sour wine. 

“Von Christheim, you will find a message from me in your 
quarters, but you need not attend to it. I can tell you what I 
want to say now, as the opportunity has come,” began the 
General, and Ladislas put down his glass. ‘ Your work, as 
you know, is to be scouting, and you will take your orders from 
Colonel Stechmayer who will command under General Schultzig. 
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It will be as well for you all to know something of my plan of 
campaign, so far as 1 know it myself, which is not a long way. 
The Marshal wants troops and supplies as quickly as possible at 
Verona, with the Veneto reduced em route. That clear?” 

“ Yes, sir,” came the answer in chorus. 

“If we can take the fortresses, Palmanuova and Osopo, so 
much the better, but it’s no time for long sieges, and old Zucchi 
is strong against us, I hear. But, mind you, we must keep our 
communications open, not leaving a rising country behind our 
march. Got a map, any of you?” 

“ Not here, sir.” 

“Ah, well, 1 ought to know the ground. I could tell 
you tales of 1813,—but not now, not now. We'll call this 
bit of bread Udine,—that’s our first objective. Here’s the 
river, a bridge at Valvasone, and pray there isn’t a flood, for 
the Tagliamento can be a mile wide when the snows are melting 
above. I don’t expect strong resistance until we get towards 
the Piave; there anything may happen,—a Piedmontese- 
Venetian force against us, probably. I want to keep the 
upper valley,—Cadore, here—open, if possible, for the sake 
of Welden in the Tyrol. We'll call that scratch the Piave,— 
bad ground, very mountainous, round it higher up—Belluno at 
foot of hills, so—Treviso away down here ; we shall have to take 
it, or get past somehow. Then Vicenza, or straight to the 
Marshal, here. Have you followed, boys ?” 

Rudi’s lack-lustre eyes looked hopelessly blank ; Ralph was 
struggling to understand with knit brows ; but Ladislas was 
all alight. 

“My work will be always ahead, won’t it, sir?” said he. 
“ When may I start?” 

“Start for where and what? If you haven’t enough to do, 
I can find you work.” There was a twinkle in his deep brown 
eyes as the General spoke. He was not too old to like 
enthusiasm. 

“There’s months and months of work: here,” put in Rudi 
sadly. 

«The first troops must march on the tenth,—they won’t 
be off till the fifteenth, I know, but I tell Thurn and Schwarzen- 
berg it must be the tenth ; and then they tear their hair. You 
wouldn’t say it was impossible, would you, boy ?” 

“Not if you told me how to do it, sir,” said Ladislas quickly. 
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The General laughed. He liked this informal discussion of 
serious matters ; it brought him in touch with his “ boys,” anda 
wise commander could learn much from the youngest of them. 
** Well, these horses dribbling in so slowly are one bar to our 
moving, but the engineers are giving me the most trouble. It’s 
madness to start without material for sieges, making bridges, 
pontoons, and the rest, isn’t it ?”” 

“If I may give my opinion, what they want in Italy are 
men, and powder and shot, sir. Beat an Italian rebel force 
once, and they won’t come again.” 

*“‘ And leave the sieges and reducing of towns until we have 
time, eh ? But what if they beat us?” 

Ladislas laughed. ‘They couldn’t, sir.” 

“They seem to be giving the Marshal no easy time, however, 
Do you know anything of Italy, Mr. Elliot ?” 

“ A little, sir.” 

“And perhaps you care for it as I do. The poor fools! 
They have just grievances enough, God knows, and if it were 
not for the necessity, one would hate this work. But to call in 
Sardinia! Not that I am surprised at Charles Albert, a man 
with one passion, and that hidden ; a strange man.” 

“1 saw him in Turin a year ago,” said Ralph. 

“Ah, did you? And you thought—?” 

“ He scowled when the people cheered him. He didn’t look 
a man to lead an army to victory. A friend who was with me 
said he reminded him of Charles the First.” 

“Not a pleasant comparison! Yes, there is a resemblance, 
for he drives his friends away as Charles killed Strafford, and 
yet they love him. A manis what his youth makes him, and 
the King of Sardinia had the hardest boyhood you can imagine,— 
laxity, over-severity, suspicion, every incentive to secrecy, every 
evil influence. No wonder they don't understand him; I 
should be surprised if anyone but his Maker did.” The 
old General was talking to himself more than to the young 
men round him. He had seen all Europe, played a part 
in events for fifty years of high service, and the Enigma, the 
See-saw King, whose boyhood he had known and whose hate 
was one of the Empire's dangers, interested him deeply. With 
a touch of Celtic inner sight he watched the tragedy develope, 
and waited for the Sword of Italy to break or to pierce Austria’s 
heart. 
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Rudi and the aide-de-camp were deep in whispered gossip. 
Ladislas was perfunctorily attentive, really dreaming of his 
first scouting mission. He hated Italy and Italians with a 
frank desire to revenge certain insults and a bland disregard 
of all but the present and its chances. Ralph lost no word of 
the General’s monologue. Here, at last, was someone who 
felt, ina degree, as he did, who acknowledged that Italy had rights 
and grievances, yet was going to fight her. “ But from the 
Italian point of view, their only help’s in the Piedmontese, sir,’’ 
he ventured. 

“ Ah, the Italian point of view. They are mad children, 
unfit for nationality, unfit for self-government, except those same 
stiff Piedmontese, and they are only now waking out of hide- 
bound conservatism. I think you may live to see Sardinia a 
great nation ; I am sure you will never see United Italy. The 
Empire cannot give up Lombardy, and if we did, there would 
be only anarchy and division, petty States and Republics such as 
Sismondi writes of as if they were Utopia. His book was. 
forbidden in the old days, so we read it as you boys read novel¢ 
now ; but what I learnt from it was the danger of small States, 
of Republics always at war, always boasting of freedom and ruled 
by their great men more hardly than Russian serfs.—What is it, 
Stefan ?” 

“ A fresh drove of horses, Herr General.” 

“Ah, Rudolf, more work for you. I have been loitering here 
too long,—must go, must go now. I heard from Albert yesterday, 
Ladislas ; he wished you were with him; plenty to do under 
Jellachich, you may imagine. Good-bye, Mr. Elliot, you ride 
like an Irishman. No?”—as Ralph shook his head—“ and 
your sympathy for Italy was more Irish than English too. 
Well, good-bye, boys ; work hard.” 

He was preparing stiffly to mount as he spoke, his deep-lined, 
clean-shaven face contracting with the pain of many old wounds. 
Out of the saddle General Nugent showed all his years and 
very honourable infirmities ; once on a horse, he was still a man 
not far from his prime. 


CHAPTER X 


Tue sun sank redly, turning the further reaches of the Isonzo 
into a great silver snake writhing in agony and making pools of 
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blood on a field of dim purplish-green. There was that curious 
sense of exhaustion sometimes felt in spring evenings, as if 
Nature, like a child, had rioted and romped to her utmost strength 
and was slipping into tired sleep. 

Ralph and Ladislas turned their horses’ heads towards the 
town, a shadowy mass from the gaunt ruins of the castle on the 
height, deep purple against the pale sky, to the dim white faces 
of the modern houses at its foot. It was like something in an 
old Italian picture, one of those paintings, before the great 
Raphael came, that hung in corridors of galleries and were little 
esteemed. Ralph, who loved Gainsborough’s soft russet greens 
and the golden glow of Claude, mentally considered the effect 
lacking in softness. The hard line of the roofs, chimneys, and 
church-towers, the intense clear-washed blue of the hills, the 
way every tree stood out in the foreground as a definite mass, 
arrested his eye but did not please his English liking for clouds 
and mystery. Not that anything could be more mysterious, 
more boding, than that little town hanging black and silent to 
the sight though the mind knew it to be brim-full of hurry and 
coming action. Vague recollections of descriptions in Scott’s 
novels—Perth, Stirling, Edinburgh even, as seen by men riding 
towards them—came into his head and kept him silent. The 
thing seen was never so pleasant as when transformed by memory 
and imagination into romance. 

“‘] wish we could get off while this weather lasts. It'll rain 
again, and all the rivers be out if we have to wait here 
long,” said Ladislas, as the result of his five minutes’ 
observation. 

Ralph tried to remember the hugely-important information 
given them so freely by the General. ‘Crossing the Taglia- 
mento will be the work, you mean? How far is it from 
here ?” 

** Two days’ march, or more for a big force, and we may be 
stuck before Udine for a week.” 

** Udine’s strong ?” 

**Not very, but they say it’s well garrisoned,—men from 
Venice. What do you think of the General ?” 

Ralph considered a moment. He desired to formulate 
his opinion for his own benefit. ‘ Younger-looking on horse- 
back than I expected, and much more understanding.” 

“Understanding ! What do you mean?” 
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“ Well, it’s hard to explain. Just what I say,—understanding ; 
English-thinking, perhaps.” 

“Nonsense ; he’s all Austrian, though he has an English 
name.” 

“Trish,” corrected Ralph. 

“ What's the difference ? And, of course, he likes England 
and the English as I do, as a lot of us do. There are no 
horses like those English ones, and the hunting in Leicester- 
shire—I shall never forget it—or the Derby. Oh, I love 
England, but I’m no more English-thinking than General 
Nugent.” 

“] didn’t mean anything rude or,—or insular, Ladislas, really. 
I was thinking of the way he spoke of Italy ; he understood, as 
you people never seem to do.” 

“ He thinks a vast deal too much of those Italian beasts. He 
fought there in ’13, you know; helped to free Italy from 
France ; but he doesn’t realise how they’ve changed since. They 
weren’t worth freeing, and now they’ve turned against us like 
this.” 

“ Like the husbandman, in the Latin fable, who warmed the 
snake ; but the husbandman didn’t get half his income from the 
snake while he warmed it. Never mind, I like General Nugent 
immensely ; will that please you ?” 

Ladislas returned to good-humour with a laugh. “I knew 
you would. You'd like the Countess too, and Albert,—he was 
in the Navy until the other day, you know. By the way, did you 
notice the mare the General was riding ?”’ 

“A little ; English, I think. She’s thrown a splint on the off 
fore-leg, had a cut on her quarter,—in a fight or an accident ?>— 
stood over a trifle, but had excellent shoulders. I don’t generally 
like chestnuts, but those dark ones are the best, and her white near 
hind-leg was no blemish. Let’s see,—yes—that’s all I noticed 
about her, but I didn’t look at her much.” 

‘What a fellow you are with a horse! You say all sorts of 
silly, queer things about the men you meet and often don’t know 
them again, yet I believe you remember every horse you’ve ever 
seen.” 

Ralph laughed. “All that were worth looking at, I hope. 
Men are so difficult to get the hang of.” 

“And girls harder still, eh? Well, | was going to tell you 
that I saw a race won on that mare rather curiously some years 
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ago. Dickson,—you know who I mean, he’s with Albert now— 
got up a steeplechase, English-fashion, and rode her for the 
General. The fences were terrific, like your great walls and 
rails, and I think we all fell at one time or another. Dickson 
was well ahead, when, just before the last fence, his stirrup- 
leather broke. He stopped her as he rolled off after the jump, 
got on to her again, came through the others and won without the 
stirrup. Fine riding, wasn’t it?” 

“ And a good horse,—by George, yes! Steady, lass, I’m too 
stiff to like jogging.” 

The Hungarian mare was pulling for her stable. 

“ You'll get that taken out of you to-night. Elsa & Co. are 
coming, and there'll be some waltzing.” 

“ Ladislas, 1 can’t. Waltzing’s as hard work as fencing, and 
I’m no good at either. 2 ou may be able to ride all day and dance 
all night ; I can’t.” 

** Dance while you can’s my motto. Besides, Elsa’s as light as 
a cork ; Taglioni never skipped better.” 

“If she'll dance for us that’s another thing. It’s whirling 
myself that I can’t stand.” 

“Oh, you Pasha, you Indian Nabob! You'd have your 
dancing-girls at your Highness’s pleasure, would you? I'll 
tell Elsa, and she'll whisk you off your legs till you’re ashamed.” 

“ Don’t, Ladislas, there's a good fellow.” 

They were entering the darkening streets with a clatter of 
hoofs on the cobble-stones. A Magyar, with a sheepskin cloak 
flung over one shoulder, swaggered out of a side alley to be 
jostled by a Croat on the causeway. Quick as thinking both 
right arms were swinging with a flash of steel, and Ladislas 
shoved the chestnut at them. “ No fighting in the streets |” he 
roared, and the men sprang apart, snarling like dogs before their 
keeper. 

Somebody chuckled close to Ralph’s side, and a hand rested 
on his horse’s neck. By its brown shape and the whip-cord 
muscles of the wrist, he recognised the muffled figure in the 
deep shadow. “Lal Bolgaz,—you here ?”’ 

“Yes, Englishman. Any messages for Italy? I go there to- 
morrow.” 

“ Tell them we’re coming.” 

“What business have you with this fighting, brother? You 
with the wolves and Whitecoats ? But that is nothing. I came 
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to say, go to bed to-night. There is going to be more trouble 
than dancing at the café.” 

* Trouble ?” 

“Come on, Ralph. I’ve sent those beggars back to their 
quarters ; quarrelsome lot they are,” grumbled Ladislas. 

The gipsy had faded into the dusk, and Ralph followed 
silently to the stable. 

“Trouble, pooh! Gipsy Elsa’s angry with Markocs, I know 
that. All the more fun,” was von Christheim’s comment on 
Ralph’s news. The Englishman said no more about going 
to bed or avoiding the café, but slipped his revolver into his 
breast-pocket. 

Towards nine o'clock at night the principal café in Gorizia 
presented a curious appearance. It did good business all day 
long, and many gallons of coffee must have been consumed from 
sunrise to sunset. When night fell, the chairs outside were 
deserted, the big low room with gaudy painted walls was cleared 
at the upper end, and, in clouds of smoke, a violin and a guz/a 
throbbed and wailed for the entertainment of specimens of 
almost every extravagant uniform in the picturesque service of 
Austria. They were jolly big boys, for the most part, enjoyin 
themselves by shouting coarse jests, squabbling over the half- 
dozen girls, or waltzing with each other, and decorum and order 
were not so absent as they seemed. But Elsa, a real dancer and 
a gipsy, was one of those inevitable stormy petrels always to be 
found at such times and places. Savage little Markocs laid 
claim to her, bristled when she spoke to anyone else, and pinked 
von Gartenberg, the Bohemian, in the arm, to the rage of his 
commanding officer, though, of course, the duel was officially 
known as an accident. The climax had come that day, when 
Markocs had forbidden the girl to go again to the café, and 
Elsa had flashed something from her gipsy eyes that would have 
made any other man but a Pole take warning and sheer off. 

As Ladislas and Ralph made their way to their usual table, 
tripping over spurs and discarded coats, a steadily increasing 
noise was in progress, and the burden of it was “Elsa! Elsa!” 
Markocs was in his corner scowling triumphantly. Von 
Gartenberg, who had kindly told him that no one could fool a 
gipsy girl, was in bed. These men, whom he suspected of 
having laughed at him, were baulked at Ais pleasure. Elsa was 
his. If they wanted to fight, he was ready, readier than they. 
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Then a woman’s laugh stilled the noise, the girls gave a 
concerted shriek, the proprietor shouted an oath of relief or 
alarm, and Elsa was in her place, the centre of the dancing-floor, 
bowing right and left with the exaggerated grace of a prima 
donna. ‘Good evening, gentlemen. I am late, but I will make 
amends. First, I will sing, then I will dance for you, and then, 
perhaps, we shall all like to waltz.” 

The roar of applause was strangled by her sweet small voice, 
quite tenor in its quality. La donna 2 mobile she sang, still 
keeping the airs and graces of a great singer with an effect of 
comedy irresistibly charming. Not that it soothed her monster. 
Pure astonishment kept him quiet at first, and he was one of those 
cat-men who think and pause before they spring. His silence 
reassured the rest ; it was all a good joke, and they hummed the 
air after her and burst into shouts of laughter. She kept her eye 
on the corner, puzzled. So did Ladislas von Christheim, and, 
as the song ended, he saw that the moment had come for action. 
* Look out for the girl!” he shouted to Ralph. 

It was all over in a minute. Ladislas flung himself upon 
Markocs in time to spoil his aim, as Ralph, overturning a table 
and a small man seated at it in his rush, shoved Elsa behind him 
and felt the wind of the bullet pass his head. Then there was 
another shot from beyond the clear space, a gasp, and Markocs 
relaxed his grip of Ladislas. A queer breathless silence fol- 
lowed. Something had happened ; this was no joke or free 
fight. 

rsa, in Ralph’s arms, was speaking in a hot excited whisper. 
** Come with me, come away ; the police will be here ; you can 
do no more.” 

He hardly knew how he found himself out of the café by the 
curtained door from which she had entered, being pushed down a 
passage. Through another door she shoved him, shutting herself 
within and leaving him to recover himself in the open air. He 
turned to re-enter, but a low whistle made him pause. 

“ Not back, Englishman ; forward, through the garden.” Lal 
Bolgaz slipped a thin arm into his, and pressed him gently towards 
an open door leading to a narrow street. 

“ But I must go back to my friend,” said Ralph. 

“ He is all right. He was trying to keep the peace, and it is 
thanks to him and you that more are not dead.” 

** Markocs is dead ?”” 
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* You have seen me shoot, Englishman.” 

“You, Lal? Why,—what ?” 

‘It was necessary for my sister’s honour. She would not do 
it this afternoon because she thought it was not necessary, she 
thought he understood. I knew him for a thick-head, so I 
was ready. If the Count had not been on him, he would have 
had no time to fire. But I am grateful; I thank you and 
him.” 

“It’s all rather astonishing,” said Ralph in English, leaning 
against a wall, and trying to see the gipsy’s face in the starlight. 
Battle, murder, and sudden death at close quarters had until then 
been strangers to him. 

“The Count is quite safe, believe me. There will be no 
trouble. He is in the General’s favour, and the police will 
understand. Perhaps to-morrow he may have to spend half an 
hour at the Questura. After all, a man killed in a café-brawl, 
what is it? Who has time now to ask questions about such 
things? Come, I will show you the way to your room.” 

There seemed nothing to be done but to follow. The town, 
in spite of military discipline, was full of night-noises, but the 
back alleys were pitch-dark and empty. The laugh of a girl 
overhead, a man’s figure outlined on a lamp-lit window-blind, a 
shouted chorus from a drinking-shop, were all the acute sensa- 
tions as Ralph felt his way, with a hand on the gipsy’s arm, 
through the evil-smelling darkness. Arrived at an open space, 
something familiar about the opposite house gave him a start of 
surprise to recognise it as his lodging. 

“ Now goodPyes and my thanks again,’ whispered the gipsy, 
and was away before another word could be said. 

Someone was stamping on the threshold. Ralph found with 
puzzled satisfaction that it was Ladislas. “ You've got the key,” 
he began, and then both said in chorus, 

“ Where have you been?” 

“ Let’s getin first—there! Oh, Ladislas, did they think you 
had killed Markocs, and was he really dead ?” 

“ As Julius Cesar. No, they didn’t think I had done it, of 
course. As I hadn’t a pistol on me, I couldn’t. Was it Elsa 
who fired? I swore it wasn’t, but she’d better clear out if she 
can. You got her away splendidly.” 

“ She got me away, as a matter of fact. That gipsy, Lal, is her 
brother, and Ae——” 
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“Oh, so-o? The moral’s plain enough, and Markocs, where 
ever he is, will have eternity to digest it in.” 

“What moral ?” 

“ Never be in earnest with a gipsy. The men will always get 
the better of you, sooner or later, and they’re angels compared 
to the women.” 

**T like Lal ; he calls me ‘ brother,’ and is a decent sportsman.” 

“There may be exceptions ; but if you’d seen as much of the 
children of Egypt as I have,—the only person I know who can 
manage them is my cousin Irma. She is proud of what most 
people would be ashamed of, a gipsy great-grandmother, and she 
can certainly make them work for her.” 

Ralph was in bed, Ladislas still busy over preparations for the 
morning. It is a wise man who greases his boots overnight. 
The boy was excited, and a little shaken by the violent scenes of 
the evening. ‘I say, old fellow, she’s splendid, Countess Irma,” 
he said tentatively. If Ladislas would own that he loved his 
cousin, then Ralph could tell him certain things which, in some 
obscure way, would make life safer and more satisfactory. 
Tavern-brawls were risks that should not be run by the man 
Countess Irma loved. 

Ladislas pitched his things together on to a chair, came over, 
standing immense above the boy, and looked down almost 
tenderly at his young face. The ruffled brown hair on the 
pillow made a background to fresh-coloured cheeks, pugnacious 
blunt nose, and blue eyes that looked a little anxious and dark 
in the lamplight. 

“Believe me, I understand, and it is all right, Raffaello mio. 
Now go to sleep,” he said. 

“I’m so glad,” answered the boy, putting out a hand eagerly. 
If people would be more explicit, many misunderstandings and 
much time would be saved. But with Ralph and Ladislas cross- 
purposes did not break friendship. 


(To be continued.) 





EMIGRANTS FOR CANADA 


TueERE is no disputing the fact that Canada as a field for 
emigration has taken a firm hold on the public fancy. Every 
day one is able to see signs of this ; and as emigration has come 
to be regarded by many as the panacea for poverty, over-popula- 
tion, and individual ill-fortune, some curious misconceptions 
have grown up as to the opportunities which Canada affords, and 
as to the kind of people who should emigrate there. Occasionally 
the newspapers report a case in which some wrongdoer has been 
brought before the magistrate, and it is mentioned, as an apparent 
solution of the trouble, that “the accused expressed a desire to 
go to Canada,” as though wastrels or incipient criminals are sure 
of a welcome in Canada, or that there is any more likelihood of 
their being honest and successful there than in the old country. 
There is a notion, too, that a man who has felt the pinch of 
poverty in England may easily grow rich if only he makes up his 
mind to sever home ties, and cross the Atlantic. Any educated 
man would know instinctively that these ideas are as foolish as they 
are mischievous, but unfortunately such notions exist. They have 
come about in a variety of ways. No one who has been behind 
the scenes can hold the representatives of certain companies 
guiltless in this matter ; and one must also fix a certain amount 
of blame on those philanthropic agencies which, of course with 
the best intentions, hold out hopes that are, to say the least, 
not too securely founded. The public at large are easily misled, 
and if more of those who have tried their fortunes in the new land 
have not been deceived, that must be credited to the fact that the 
average emigrant to Canada is an intelligent man who does not 
expect to find himself in Eldorado, but who is content to labour 
in a country which gives him greater opportunities of doing so. 

Having just returned from a tour in the Dominion, and being 
perhaps somewhat affected by the glamour which Canada, with 
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its natural wealth and beauty, throws over all travellers, I should 
be the last person to deny that our much-advertised Colony does 
not hold out a golden prospect to many. Undoubtedly it does. 
To others it offers the prospect,—the certainty almost—of a 
decent livelihood, which is what many hundreds in this country 
fail to obtain ; but there are many for whom, at present at any 
rate, it has no use at all. No one denies the charm which Canada 
exercises ; no one disputes that it is really a very fine country ; 
no one doubts that its future is fraught with tremendous 
possibilities ; and as its population is comparatively so very 
small, and its requirements in the way of labour are many, there 
can be no question that it affords a magnificent field for 
emigration. Nevertheless, it cannot be too strongly insisted 
upon that it does not require every sort of labour at the present 
time ; what it may require in a few years is another matter. It 
is, of course, developing rapidly. The great railway companies 
are throwing out arms everywhere. Miles of virgin soil are 
being reclaimed every year. Towns are springing up like 
mushrooms, and as one western farmer said to me, “ After 
Winnipeg anything is possible.” 

Plain words on the subject may, however, be useful now when 
the excitement is at its height. I had been interested in the 
splendid efforts which the Salvation Army have been making, 
and had read all the inducements which less disinterested 
organisations had to offer; and thus it was with a feeling of 
lively curiosity that I stood on the quay in old Quebec and 
watched a big steamer from Liverpool discharge a cargo of 
emigrants for Canada. All self-styled emigrants,—those 
travelling third class—are obliged by Government to land 
at Quebec. As a proof of Canada’s determination not to 
accept any but those who are physically as well as morally 
sound the emigrants are subjected to a medical examination, 
and have to answer innumerable questions about them- 
selves. At Quebec trains of the Canadian Pacific or Grand 
Trunk Railways are in waiting, and on these the people of all 
ages and nationalities are whirled off west. Some perhaps go 
no further than Montreal, which is the big commercial centre : 
a certain number may have employment found for them in the 
apple and peach orchards of Ontario ; but the large majority obey 
the advice which is now freely tendered by experienced Canadians 
and go west. The wheat-fields of Manitoba will absorb 
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any amount of labour, and accordingly it is for Winnipeg and 
beyond that most of these emigrants are bound. 

I mixed with the emigrants freely and endeavoured to find out 
what they were like. On the whole they impressed me very 
favourably. There were men of all ages with their wives and 
children, and there was a large number of single men, some of 
them not much more than boys. A certain proportion of the 
older men had a little capital ; this was to come in handy when 
they had settled on a farm of their own. Some were mechanics, 
—carpenters, engineers, and so forth ; they would be sure of a 
welcome in Canada, where there is a very fair demand for skilled 
labour of this kind. Others were just rough labourers who had 
felt the pinch of poverty at home. Providing these men were 
willing and strong they could not have come to a better country ; 
the railway companies, the lumber companies, and the big farmers 
can always find work for such men. It was in their favour that 
they were Britons. There are no unemployed processions in 
Canada, there is always an opening for manual labour, and, 
providing other things are equal, the preference is given to the 
Briton ; Scotsmen, particularly, are welcomed in the Toronto 
area. Most of the young men were of the labouring class. 
Their youth and strength would prove valuable assets, and the 
spirit of enterprise which had prompted them to leave home 
would stand them in good stead in the new country. Some of 
them had an adventurous strain in their blood, and in Canada there 
are many ways in which this would find an outlet. The popular 
idea for youths of this kind is ranching. Ranching is a big 
business in parts of the North-West territories, but although the 
scenery on the slopes of the Rocky Mountains is romantic enough, 
the profession of a cow-boy has a very practical side. Those 
escapades of his which have found such picturesque treatment 
in popular novels are rarely heard of now. The probability is 
that the wild young man will sober down under one of the most 
prevalent influences in Canada,—the fierce desire to make dollars, 
and to make them quickly ; and to the man without a fair 
amount of capital ranching does not offer many chances. 

Canada undoubtedly holds out welcoming hands to the young, 
the strong, and the willing. She offers many prizes, but they 
are only to be gained by those who are ready to work hard. 
Any young healthy Englishman who feels himself suffering 
from the conditions of his trade, or who, perhaps, has no trade at 
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all, who is fairly intelligent and is willing to work hard and not be 
too exacting, would, in my opinion, do well to emigrate to Canada. 
But he must take careful note of these qualifications. If he is 
without them he had much better stay at home. There is always 
one class of individual who seems predestined to live near the 
border line of starvation, and Canada does not want that class. 
I would not say that work is harder in Canada, at any rate not in 
the regular trades,—the American “ hustle” is rather laughed at 
—and it is certainly better paid than it is at home. Living, of 
course, is rather dearer in some districts, but a man could, on 
the whole, save twice or three times as much as he could in 
England. Asyoung man, however, who knows no trade has to 
obtain a footing. Whether he obtains this speedily, slowly, or 
not at all, depends on the qualities of the young man himself. 
Some who never obtain it, who are unfortunate, or homesick (a 
serious and rather common complaint), return with doleful 
stories. Nevertheless, I would advise the young man who has 
no special knowledge, but who is ambitious, hard-working, and 
ready to turn his hand to anything which comes in his way, to go 
to Canada. A young man of this kind may easily flounder and 


fail at home. In Canada he may do the same, but the demand 
for unskilled labour with chances of obtaining knowledge which 
may have commercial value, gives him a greater prospect of 
success. The various agents in the big cities give plenty of 
assistance to the young man of this kind. But, I repeat, he 


must make himself useful ; if he does not he is reckoned slow, 
and people who are slow are not wanted in Canada. 

Though the majority of the emigrants who go out now are of 
the right sort, it is very necessary to strike a warning note. It 
is an unfortunate fact that this note is not struck so often in 
England as it is on the other side. The familiar, nicely-printed 
pamphlets of interested private companies, and even the more 
sober official publications, do not dwell on it. The man who 
emigrates, never mind what his capabilities are, must be prepared 
for a rough life, unless, of course, he has friends in comfortable 
circumstances who can find him the sort of job he wants. Most 
emigrants have no such friends. Except for the guidance which 
may be given them by kindly officials, they have to look after 
themselves. The emigrant who is no better off than the 
majority must be prepared to turn his hand to anything at first. 
Let me give an instance. A skilled painter or blacksmith may 
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find himself at Montreal with only a few dollars in his pocket. It 
may happen that there is no immediate opening for him, or that 
at any rate he cannot find one ; but general labour is scarce, as 
it always is in Canada during the summer months. In St. James 
Street, Montreal, he cannot fail to see notices (I have seen 
many of them) that able-bodied men are wanted on the railways, 
in the lumber-camps, and elsewhere. This is his chance. The 
rate of pay is not so high as that which he would command at 
his own trade, but it gives him a chance for obtaining valuable 
experience of the country. In avery short time he will probably 
find himself working at his own trade. If the mechanic is a man 
with hide-bound prejudices about the dignity of his own par- 
ticular calling it is probable that he will not do so well as his 
more adaptable brother. He must remember that he is in a 
new country and must shape himself accordingly. In most 
parts of Canada the winter is very severe, and at some trades it 
is impossible to work for more than half the year. The wise 
mechanic will carefully save his money in the fat season, and 
when the lean time comes round will not be above doing any 
labouring work which may be going. That is the way to succeed 
in Canada. 

Official guides to emigrants are published periodically ; but 
they are not issued in an attractive form, and I fear they are not 
read. If read, at any rate they are not believed. Otherwise 
anemic clerks with families, highly-certificated school-mistresses, 
and seekers after sinecures in the Civil Service, would not go to 
Canada looking for a position in their own particular lines. These 
are the people for whom there is no place in Canada. If he is 
physically capable the clerk would do better on the railroad; 
the school-mistress would find a warmer welcome as a domestic 
servant ; most of the Civil Service appointments are filled by 
native-born Canadians. 

As agriculture in its various forms offers the greatest chance for 
unskilled labourers, with and without capital, so domestic service 
gives the greatest opportunities to girls. In all the towns I was told 
that the servant problem is acute. Though the wages are often 
three or four times as high as they are in England the supply of 
servants is not equal to the demand. I doubt indeed if it ever 
will be, as the Canadian girl in the large towns, where something 
more than mere elementary education can be obtained, seems 
to view the servant’s life with the same distaste as does the half- 
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educated English girl. For some unaccountable reason she prefers 
long hours of service in a shop or an office. A girl might, if she 
were lucky, secure a position in an office at eighteen shillings a week; 
the same girl might, if she chose, take service at fifteen shillings 
a week with her board and lodging. Everyone knows that there 
are no good servants to spare in England, but I honestly think 
that a healthy English girl who is not violently opposed to 
domestic service would do well to emigrate to Canada. Hundreds 
of girls have done so, particularly this year under the auspices of 
the Salvation Army. I was told that the Scotch girls make 
the best servants ; and it is certain that most of the good servants 
drawing high wages in Canada come from north of the Tweed. 
I cannot explain this, except by saying that Scotch people seem 
to be welcomed all over Canada. But there is the opportunity 
for all working girls who are dissatisfied with their lot in these 
islands. The would-be fashionable girl, the girl with false pride, 
is not wanted ; but the hard-working sensible, honest lass is made 
welcome at once. If she likes the country, her future is assured. 
The girl from the old country is apt to find favour in the 
Canadian’s eyes, and should she be ambitious for a home of her 
own there is little doubt that she would obtain it. Women are 
scarce in Canada. 

I know of several girls who emigrated about a year ago. 
They belonged to the lower middle class, bright, fairly intelligent 
girls who were employed in shops and offices in London at 
wages which, while they lasted, guaranteed existence, and very 
little else. They went to Canada as domestic servants, All are 
doing extremely well, except one, and she, poor thing, was 
seized with such a violent attack of homesickness that she 
returned at the earliest opportunity. Let me take the case of 
one of these girls ; it is instructive, and might be considered by 
other girls similarly placed. I am far from saying that every 
dissatisfied young woman should at once pack up her trunk and 
sail for Canada, because I know there are certain drawbacks,—the 
loss of old friends, possibly rather a dull life, and so forth— 
which every girl who thinks of emigrating should consider. 
One of the young women I have referred to was a milliner’s 
assistant in London. She worked long hours, was badly paid, 
and was liable to lose her situation immediately her health gave 
way. She took the bold step of emigrating as a domestic 
servant, having about as much knowledge of domestic service as 
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the average girl of her class does have. She was fortunate in 
getting a situation in a good family. The lady of the house 
discovered the girl’s knowledge of millinery, and found she was 
more useful at trimming hats than at working in the kitchen. The 
young emigrant was promoted at once. She has now become a 
lady’s companion, receives in wages twice as much as she was 
paid in London, and leads a pleasant, comfortable life. 

To the young man of no special attainments it is agriculture 
which affords the greatest chance. In the words of the Hon. 
Clifford Sifton, the late Minister of the Interior, the Canadian 
Government had adopted their immigration policy 
In order that agriculturists and labourers might be placed upon the 
vacant lands of Canada. Our policy has been to expend money to bring 


agriculturists of any nationality intending to enter upon farming themselves 
or persons who intend to become farm labourers. 


Everyone interested in the subject knows that the Govern- 
ment will grant one hundred and sixty acres to every intending 
farmer. Without going deeply into the question it may be said 
that the rather common idea that the only way to success is to 
take up the free section of land with a little capital at your back, 
and battle desperately with the wilderness, is a wrong idea. 
There are other ways. Whether you have any practical know- 
ledge of agriculture or not, the wise way is to engage yourself as 
a labourer to some farmer. There will not be any difficulty 
about that ; providing you have the necessary physique you will 
be received with open arms. You will thus thoroughly learn 
your business. At the same time you should take up your own 
section, on which you can work when not wanted by your 
employer, he giving you his assistance in return for what you 
will do for him. A certain amount of capital is necessary ; and 
either you must take this out with you, or you must wait until 
you have saved it. This is not the place to speak of the 
agricultural virtues of the Canadian soil; every expert knows 
that it is equal to any in the world. It yields abundantly,—in 
varying degrees according to the locality—and various kinds of 
farming are possible. At the present time, however, the young 
agriculturist with no capital, or with very little capital, should 
base his hopes on wheat-growing. Many of the most prosperous 
farmers in Manitoba are men who have begun with very little 
capital. They have borrowed money on their farms (which can 
be done on easy terms), and have thus obtained additional acres. 
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From what I heard and saw I am convinced that the wisest course 
to adopt is to endeavour to obtain land as near the east and 
the south as possible. Many young emigrant farmers are mis- 
led by land companies (chiefly of American origin) into putting 
their hopes in possible new markets ; there is no great market 
in the Far West now, whatever there may be five years hence. 
They will do well to have nothing to do with private land- 
companies and their agents. Canadian farming is certainly not 
the life to suit every young man anxious to better his posi- 
tion, but it offers a fine field to large numbers, of the inex- 
perienced no less than the experienced, because there are, as I 
have said, ample opportunities for the willing and strong to learn 
the business. For the mere labourers the prospect is most invit- 
ing, and will be for many years to come. 

I have referred to the fact that British immigrants are more 
warmly welcomed than foreigners ; but the fact remains that, 
despite stories of trade dissatisfaction at home, British subjects 
are not, comparatively speaking, emigrating in such large 
numbers as foreigners. This fact has been feelingly referred to 
by Sir Rivers Wilson, the chairman of the Grand Trunk Railway 
Company, who laments that most of those employed on the lines 
of his company are Italians. The year ending June 30th, 1906, 
has marked some improvement, however, though it will be seen 
that the United States runs Great Britain very close. During 
the year in question the total number of immigrants into Canada 
was 131,268. The number from England showed an increase 
over the previous year of 16,288 ; from Scotland of 4,102 ; from 
Ireland of 1,020; from Wales of 27; from the United States 
of 14,253. These numbers are the highest yet recorded, 
though, as the Superintendent of Immigration at Ottawa has 
pointed out, the supply of labour during the year has been found 
to be inadequate. The fact that there are not more British 
immigrants naturally distresses some loyal Canadians, for it 
may have an important bearing on the political future of the 
Dominion. There are one or two disturbing factors at work at 
Ottawa, and excessive loyalty to the old country can hardly be 
expected from men who were born under a different flag. No 
patriotic and disinterested Englishman, however, would advise 
indiscriminate emigration ; for although there are many great 
opportunities, there are also many pitfalls. 

Epwarp Joun Prior 
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Or the many beautiful antelopes which abound in Central 
and South Africa two species, the larger koodoo and the sable, 
must be awarded the first places. Of these the former is a 
veritable king of the forest. The exquisite symmetry of the long 
curving horns, their spiral twist, their noble spread and striking 
poise on a well-shaped head, which seems almost too small to 
carry such a glorious ornament, go to make a picture which 
is matched by few other denizens of the forest. The sable 
makes a good second. Long, massive, ringed horns, forming, 
in a good specimen, nearly a perfect semicircle, rise almost 
vertically and close together from a narrow forehead. Bending 
backwards in a bold sweep they lose their rings near the tip and 
taper gracefully outwards to end in shiny black points. Add to 
this a powerful elegant body, narrow shoulders, and graceful 
limbs ; a glossy black hide shot with russet gold, brilliant white 
patches below the eyes and an under body of the same colour, 
a short black mane, and the portrait is complete. Seen at close 
quarters in his native haunts he makes a picture few will forget. 
His natural habitat becomes year by year more restricted, but 
with sensible game-laws let us hope the day of his final extinction 
is still far distant. At one time plentiful in South Africa his 
gradual extinction there has been brought about by the rinderpest, 
and still more so by the wanton destruction of animal life 
characteristic of the Dutch and the early pioneers. At the 
present time, except in some parts of Mashonaland, the Kalahari, 
and the Portuguese territory, he only exists in herds north of the 
Zambesi, where the Dutch are not and where the South African 
of destructive tendency has no inducements to go. Here again 
the distribution of the sable is peculiar. His first cousin, the 
roan, swarms over Portuguese Zambesia and north-eastern 
Rhodesia ; the sable, except in a few localities, is comparatively 
scarce; while in British Central Africa, the adjoining country sepa- 
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rated from the others by no distinctive change in scenery or climate, 
it is exactly the contrary,—the sable is common, the roan scarce in 
comparison. Having never seen a single specimen during eight 
months’ wandering in Zambesia I was naturally surprised to find at 
a farm in Mpesoni’s country a freshly killed head. The farmer 
was good enough to tell me that a small herd was roaming near 
some hills about sixteen miles to the south of him, and that he 
knew there were some good headsamong them. It meant retrac- 
ing my steps over part of the route I had come, but next morning 
saw me with a light outfit heading due south to the hills 
indicated. 

It was early spring. A few good showers had fallen, and the 
trees were in full leaf ; the grass was fresh and green, and most 
of the water-courses contained pools of water. The hot season 
not having commenced the air was balmy and the days cool. 
Walking was a pleasure, and we made the sixteen miles to the 
hills without a halt. I chose a pretty little spot near some 
water to camp on, and after lunch went out with my best gun-boy 
to reconnoitre the country. A series of rocky wooded kopjes 
stretched away to the east culminating in the bold outlines of 
Zonimpeni and Chimimbi, while to the west lay a wide undulating 
plain which forms the eastern side of the Kapoche river-basin. 
It is well timbered for the most part, but is characterised by large 
open patches, or dambos, covered with fresh green grass and well- 
watered. Between the kopjes are little valleys, open in the centre, 
wooded at the sides, a very paradise for game and affording an 
excellent cover for the hunter. A great silence brooded over 
these little valleys, broken only by the soothing cawing of some 
rooks (the second time I had seen them in Central Africa), the 
occasional cry of the green turacoa, and the anvil-like note of a 
species of woodpecker, We did not see much spoor, but came 
on several heaps of the bones and teeth of antelope and warthog, 
the work of lions in all probability. A route was planned for 
the following morning, and seeing the hills had begun to throw 
long shadows across the valleys we returned to camp, shooting a 
couple of guinea-fowl for dinner on our way back. 

It rained heavily over night but stopped before dawn, and 
after a hurried breakfast I got under way so soon as there was 
light enough to see. My pet heathen Ngoma walked in front 
carrying a small-bore rifle, the butt end over his shoulder so that 
it could be instantly grasped, two others with heavy rifle and 
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shot-gun walked behind, but the day was to be devoted to sable, 
and nothing else was to tempt us. One can never forget those 
tramps in the cool morning air. The delicious freshness, the 
still, green forest, the fragrant red earth under foot just beginning 
to assume its mantle off green, the scent of the wild flowers, 
the feeling of spring in the air, but above all the absolute stillness 
unbroken by a sign of animal or bird life. Suddenly Ngoma 
gasps, and sinks to his knees in some rotten earth. I seize the 
rifle while he scrambles out of an old ant-bear hole, the roof of 
which had given way under his weight. A lusty grunt is 
followed by a loud squeal, and almost from under our feet 
rushes an excited pig, then another, and another, and finally three 
little pickaninnies. Off they go helter-skelter, tailing out into a 
long procession, the little ones vainly endeavouring to keep up 
with their terrified parents. We laugh at Ngoma, but it is a 
happy omen ; the forest is not uninhabited ; we have only called 
too early. 

A warm glow overspreads the eastern sky, and the first slanting 
beams of the rising sun greet us as we emerge from the trees, 
and cross an open glade. We halt ; a broad trail lies before us, 
the spoor of a herd of buck. Clean cut, beautifully ovoid or 
pear-shaped they are, stamped as with a die in the soft earth, and 
of all sizes ; obviously a herd of females with young, Are 
they roan or sable? We follcw the trail and suddenly we see 
them, or rather they see us, and away they race, headlong down 
the valley, infecting with their terror some zebras which were 
quietly grazing further on. Is it worth while going after them ? 
Ngoma thinks it is, though they are mostly females and are 
restive. After an hour’s careful tracking we come up with them 
again, but the zebras bar the way. I don’t like it, but we must 
try to pass them. We dip into the forest again and at last it is 
done. A careful examination of the herd with a telescope fails 
to disclose a good head ; we don’t want meat, but let us try and 
observe them closer. Again they have seen us. There is a 
noisy clatter of hoofs, and in a twinkling the herd disappears 
over a low ridge. We give it up and try a new direction, 
entering a beautiful little valley running east and west, down 
which stream the rays of the morning sun. High beetling kopjes 
enclose it, dark forest trees line its sides, while in its centre is a 
stretch of dazzling green grass on which the dew-drops sparkle 
like diamonds in an emerald setting. 
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At one end a pointed circular hill covered with low trees 
arrested my attention, it occupied the centre of the valley, and 
something about its configuration impelled me to go and 
investigate. Ngoma, a curious wild unsociable boy, for ever 
wandering about the woods singing to himself, wished to 
discourage the proceeding. He was a native of a neighbouring 
village, and knew this country well ; that made it more suspicious. 
The hill might be some two hundred feet in height, it was _per- 
fectly pyramidal in shape, and round its base, at a height of forty 
feet or so above the valley, ran a terrace. I climbed up to this 
and found that it encircled the hill and averaged thirty feet in 
width except at the eastern end, where it was carried out to form 
a platform looking up the valley, and was a good hundred paces 
in depth. It was difficult to believe that this was natural, though 
except at the platform the appearance suggested an old beach. 
I examined the platform aaleliy. It was some fifty feet above 


the valley, and the stones on its face, which was almost per- 
pendicular, appeared to be irregularly dry-dyked. Returning to 
the platform I found the hill proper was hollow, and the internal 
space formed a sort of amphitheatre capable of holding some 


eight thousand persons. A wide portal faced with huge boulders 
led from the amphitheatre to the platform, and was therefore at 
the east side looking up the valley. Small trees of recent growth 
covered the floor-space, which was otherwise unencumbered by 
any stone erection of the nature of an altar. 

Here I had something to eat, and endeavoured to extract 
some information from Ngoma, who was very reticent, and 
evidently knew, or surmised, more than he would tell. He 
attributed the building of the place to the m/ungu or spirits, and 
volunteered the statement that long ago people came here with 
offerings at the time of the full moon, and still occasionally 
came. Of ceremonies of the new moon he would not speak, 
nor could I extract any information from him as to sacrifices 
human or otherwise ; perhaps there was none to tell. Now the 
moon at the full would in rising illuminate the amphitheatre, and 
this would not occur at any other phase save when it was nearly 
overhead. This would therefore be a likely time for any cere- 
monies to take place. That these do not occur now is certain, 
and it is likely that they ceased long ago. Only ten years ago 
the slave trade flourished in this country, and before that it was 
harried by the Angoni wars. Is it likely that any complicated 
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ancient rites could have survived the turmoil which must have 
existed in those years? Was this hill improved by the hand of 
man? Can one put any faith in the vague statement of the 
boy ? If not, what originated them? Is this the worship of 
Baal or Ashtoreth, and if so, by what people was it practised ? 
The hypothesis is interesting ; let us construct the scene. 

The daylight is gone, and the still valley is wrapped in a pall 
of darkness ; a vast concourse waits silently in the grove beneath 
the whispering trees; a pale glow spreads over the eastern sky, 
and amid awed whisperings the moon rises slow and majestic, 
flooding the valley with her gathering light. At length a pure 
cold beam pierces the dark shadows of the grove ; a silver ray 
bathes the central altar on which the gifts lie ready. A wild chant 
now breaks the stillness. Louder and louder swells the 
gathering chorus, swiftly and more swiftly circle the dancers. 
At length the gifts are dedicated ; the crowd breaks up ; groups 
of ghost-like figures flit homewards through the forest, and all is 
silent. But maybe the ceremony is not so innocent. The feud 
has been a long standing one, and now there is a suspicion of 
witchcraft. Let the gods decide. The shivering victims await 
the ordeal by poison. The cup is passed in deathlike silence ; 
suddenly is heard a ghastly shriek ; the victim falls writhing in 
his agony ; a convulsive shudder, a low moan, the stiffened limbs 
relax, and allis over. The gods have spoken. Or it may be yet 
another scene. The successful warriors have returned from a 
foray ; a file of wretched prisoners, sullen and hopeless, await 
their doom. Higher and higher swells the tribal war-song, 
faster and fiercer waxes the war-dance, a surging mass of figures 
grotesque and diabolical in their antics, more like devils than 
men. Suddenly there is a ringing shout ; the drums stop, the 
dancing ceases, a space is cleared as if by magic: let there be 
silence and bring out the captives. But why goon? The Dark 
Continent keeps her secrets well. May not those groves be 
relics of ancient peoples blotted out by the present Bantu stock ? 
Within sixty miles are gold-fields known forages to the Portuguese. 
Did they find them, or were they worked by a North African 
race before that, a race whose crafts were higher than those of the 
Bantu ? What of the ruins of Zimbabwe ? Were those built by 
the Bantu? If so, how and why have these people degenerated ? 
Do the slave trade, the ceaseless wars, account for that too? 


What of Chifumbadzi only fifty miles away? Were the 
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Portuguese the very first to work the gold there? These 
are fascinating problems which still await solution, and are 
perhaps likely to await it for some time to come. 

But to return to our hunting. Two natives happening to 
pass our resting-place, Ngoma went down to speak to them, and 
returned with the information that their village was close by, and 
that their headman was a brother of his own chief,a man I knew 
well, and whe in fact had given me his hunting-boy, this same 
Ngoma, to serve me for a year. It was likely that the headman 
could put us on to game, and I resolved to pay him a visit. 
Half an hour’s walk brought us to the village, and the chief 
proved most amiable, offering to come out with me himself in 
the afternoon. I sent a boy to tell my carriers to shift camp, 
and two o'clock saw us installed in a shady spot near the village. 
The old man and a friend came in a little later and, calling 
Ngoma, we four set out for the afternoon. 

The chief seemed to think the best chances were to be got in 
the open country on the plain, and for a couple of hours we 
tramped in a wide circle towards the north-west seeing no game 
and little spoor. Our guide was confident, however, and his 
hopes were justified. While crossing a wide expanse of open 
grass country, Ngoma spied far away to the east a tiny black 
dot, and putting up the glass I was able to announce a large 
black buck feeding by himself some three-quarters of a mile 
distant. He was a good four hundred yards from the nearest 
cover, but that mattered not. We made for the forest border, 
and a short walk brought us to a little knoll from which we got 
a good view of him. Handing telescope, cartridge-bag, hat, and 
other impedimenta to the old man, Ngoma told him to remain 
here with his friend and to keep out of sight ; he (Ngoma) and 
the Mzungu (white man) would do the rest. Long experience 
of each other had taught Ngoma that I did not object to his 
taking his time over a stalk, that I could not be persuaded to fire 
while there was a possibility of getting nearer, and that if we got 
near enough the death of the animal was fairly certain, in which 
case all the entrails (the coveted portion) would belong to him. 
A chance to demonstrate his natural resource was thus given 
him, and he could take advantage of it. Moreover, in this case 
he was hunting under the eyes of his chief’s brothers and I could 
depend on him doing his best. 

Except for the absence of cover the conditions were excellent. 
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The sun was right behind us, the light was perfect, the buck was 
dead to windward and entirely unsuspicious. Noticing a tiny 
tuft of coarse grass near the beast, I suggested that our advance 
should be made in a line with that. Crawling on hands and 
knees out from the forest border into the open, we found our- 
selves well hidden in an almost imperceptible dip in the grassy 
dambo. Ngoma lay out on my right holding the rifle strap in his 
teeth, the barrel lying along his back ; he thus had his hands 
free to pull himself along, while I, with nothing to carry, could 
do the same. Twice I dared to raise my head ; the sable was 
still there, unconscious of our presence ; a beautiful sight he was 
and a splendid target. 1 could admire the graceful lines of his 
neck and the elegant upward curve of the antlers which, even as 
he grazed, seemed to enclose the glossy ridge of his back ; the 
russet gold in the black hide rippled in the sun’s rays as he took 
now a step forward, now backwards, to reach some succulent 
stem. At last he almost turned his back on us ; on we went, 
till at length the grass tuft was reached, and we breathed easier. 
Sighting for one hundred and fifty yards I waited till he showed 
his side, turned away a little from us perhaps, then, aiming well 
behind the shoulder, pressed the trigger. He staggered forward 
a few paces, reeling like a drunken man. We lay still, hardly 
daring to breathe, lest the wound not being fatal he might see 
us and avoid a second shot. Happily the expanding bullet 
had done its work. ... I felt a brute, but such is human 
nature, and remorse after the deed is futile. 

The process of skinning absorbed our attention for the next 
half hour, while carriers were sent for. I left Ngoma in charge 
and walked back with the chief, who was most enthusiastic. 
Would I stay some days? We would get plenty game. Alas, 
I could not ; already I should have been far on my way to the 
north. A buzz of excitement greets our arrival in camp, and by 
the light of the fires I distribute the meat. The chattering and 
laughing are renewed as the boys return to their fires ; Ngoma 
is telling the tale with embellishments of his own. A smell of 
roasting mingles with the pungent wood-smoke. The heathen 
are happy ; as for me,—well, a fine pair of horns dangles from a 
branch outside my tent. Underneath the skin we all are 


brothers. 
G. A. Parx-Ross 





THE SWEATING QUESTION 


Ir is proposed here to give a short account of the proceedings 
of the Anti-Sweating League Conference, not from the stand- 
point of the newspaper reporter, attaching opinions and theories 
to the people who promulgated them, but merely gathering 
up the main conclusions and results as they impressed them- 
selves on the mind of one of the delegates. It is not intended 
therefore in this short summary to give the names of those 
responsible for the different statements ; these may be found, 
by those who desire them, in the columns of the daily papers 
and in the verbatim report soon to be published ; it is better 
for our purpose that the unlabelled facts and opinions should 
speak for themselves, and if occasionally the same phrases are 
employed in which the speakers or readers embodied their 
ideas, it is hoped that the writer may be forgiven,—should it 
be thought that there is anything to forgive—knowing that 
the echo of their words and phrases is still ringing in her 
ears. 

The Conference was held in the Council Chamber at the 
Guildhall, a circular room with seats arranged in tiers and a 
gallery running round it. A large raised seat for the President 
or Chairman faces the main entrance, behind which stands a statue 
of George the Third (who would have been considerably 
astonished could he have heard some of the things said in the 
presence of his marble presentment), while busts of the young 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert look wistfully at each other 
across the intervening space. 

The Conference was opened by the Lord Mayor. Three 
hundred and forty-one delegates were present, representing 
many various bodies of workers and nearly two millions of 
people. It was the outcome of the Sweated Industries Exhibition 
held in the early part of the year,—that exhibition which first 
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opened the eyes of many to know that such conditions as those 
represented were still possible in rich and Christian England, 
and touched the hearts of some to endeavour once again to 
discover a way not to mitigate only, but to abolish once for all 
this evil in our midst, which spreads its cancerous poison far 
deeper and wider than most people dream. 

Except incidentally in one of the speeches, we were not given 
harrowing details of the circumstances of the sweated workers, of 
the insanitary, miserable homes, of work pursued all day and 
sometimes half the night for wages that could not purchase 
sufficient food or clothing,—wages so inadequate, indeed, that 
they necessarily meant a more or less prolonged agony and then 
disease and death : all this was taken as being already well known, 
as the cause, in fact, of our having been called together. But 
there were certain points demonstrated during the Conference, 
and, it is believed, accepted by all as axiomatic: such, for instance, 
as that if people by working hard all their time cannot make 
enough to live upon in health and comfort they are being 
sweated ; that many of these people are now so miserable, down- 
trodden, and, above all, so hopeless, that they are willing to be 
sweated, being, indeed, often glad to evade the law so as to be 
able, as they trust, to live ; that being so weak and disorganised, 
they must be helped from the outside or not at all. 

As we were reminded this was not the first Conference of its 
kind. There had been a Commission in 1888 to enquire into this 
very question ; but the poor people came up to London in borrowed 
plumes, and it was extremely difficult to ascertain the true facts 
of the conditions under which they lived. To follow them to 
their homes and see how they lived there was the only satisfactory 
way of arriving at the truth concerning this frightful aggregate 
of misery, where each individual life was fighting for itself, 
under-cutting each the other, offering to do the work for less and 
less remuneration for fear of having no work to do at all. This 
made their position far worse than it would have been had they 
stood firmly together to demand a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s 
work. How is this to be demanded for them, above all how 
obtained? This was the problem that the Conference had set 
itself to solve. 

It was no light task. First it must grasp the question in all 
its complex bearings on other questions without being unduly 


entangled in them; and then, having heard the opinions of 
* 
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leading men who have given much thought to these things and 
have approached them ton many different standpoints, it must 
decide on what their united experience should consider was the 
best way of abolishing this evil, and take immediate steps to 
carry it into effect. Many excellent papers were read with this 
object,—such as Norges on Experizncks UNDER THE CONCILIA- 
tion Act or 1896 Tue Economics of THE Minimum 
Wace, SweatinGc in Retation To Trave Unions, Tue 
Errects of a Lega Minimum Wace upon EmptoyMeENt, 
Leoistative Expertments IN New ZeEALAND, and Tue 
Vicrorian Wace System—these, with many interesting and 
suggestive remarks made in the course of the various discussions, 
all contributed to the elucidation of the main question. 

From all these subsidiary streams, and from the fairly un- 
animous opinions expressed in the discussions, one gathered 
certain main propositions. For though there were present those 
who must drag in their own special subject whether relevant or 
not (the female suffragists of course did not fail to appear), these 
were not the majority ; and if there were some who would have 
liked to see the Conference embrace wider questions, the difference 
between them and the rest of the delegates was chiefly that one 
side thought that there was a better chance of achieving some- 
thing definite quickly by not attempting too much, and that the 
other, while entirely agreeing with what was to be done, would 
have liked to go further. To take a particular instance, some 
delegates would have liked to see all home work abolished, while 
others wished only to see it organised and regulated. All, how- 
ever, were agreed as to the advisability, the necessity of a legal 
minimum living wage. 

It had been discovered in the course of these investigations 
that it was by no means only things made for the poor, or sold 
very cheaply, that were sweated ; quite as often it was work done 
for the rich. Where sub-contracting was in vogue sweated 
workers sweated other workers, and the actual makers of rich silk 
blouses covered with embroidery or sequins, or of the gorgeously 
laced uniforms of our generals and admirals, were often as cruelly 
underpaid as the poor woman who makes match-boxes for a few 
farthings the gross, or the child who for a few pence sews 
thousands of buttons on a card. The maker of the blouse that 
costs its wearer five guineas may have earned as little as the 
woman who makes them to be sold at less than three shillings 
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a-piece each. The public as a rule does not know this, thinking 
that if a good price has been paid all is well ; but this is not 
enough ; one wants some guarantee that the worker has been 
given a living wage. 

It was suggested that goods should be labelled, Made under 
Fair Conditions ; but it was pointed out that there would be 
nothing to prevent a dishonest employer from buying these labels 
by the yard and fixing them on whether they represented a fact 
or not. What was wanted was a larger number of Factory 
Inspectors and the right to regulate work. 

And it is not alone these poor home-workers who are to be 
considered ; among the most seriously sweated labourers in 
London to-day are the dock-labourers and many clerks. The 
minimum wage ought to be one that will maintain a man in 
complete physical efficiency. 

It was argued that a legal minimum living wage would 
increase, not decrease, the productivity of industry, because the 
labourer by being in good physical condition would produce 
more and better work ; and this would benefit trade, since 
having higher wages he would buy more commodities. The 
richer classes spend as much as they choose ; the poorer would 
choose to spend more if they had more to spend. By raising 
the standard of comfort, and therefore of intelligence, you raise 
the standard of efficiency, and this is beneficial to both the 
worker and the employer. 

As regards the children, it was often the parents who were 
responsible for their being sweated. They sent them to run 
errands or to sell matches or newspapers in the streets after 
school-hours ; and as it was doubtful whether a legal minimum 
wage could be arranged for them, the thing to be aimed at was 
the abolition of child-labour altogether. Let the limit of school- 
age be raised, and let it be made illegal for boys or girls to earn 
their own living till they are sixteen, if the State wants healthy 
citizens. There will then be more employment for adults, and 
if wages are raised, the parents can provide for their own 
children, and in such cases where they cannot, let the State help 
them. The wealth of a country is surely not in the amount of 
gold hoarded in her banks or in the hands of her capitalists, but 
in her people ; the richest country, the greater proportion of 
whose people are physically and mentally low and degraded, is 
poor, and will never keep, if she has ever made, her 
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place among the nations ; it is only where physical, mental, and 
moral well-being are possible that a country is truly rich and 
prosperous. A State is an organism ; if any part of it is weak or 
unhealthy the whole must suffer. These are truisms, but they 
are often forgotten. 

The children and the out-workers are in reality the crux of 
the whole position. Workers in factories have better, oppor- 
tunities of organisation and are more protected. It was said at 
one time that our factory laws would ruin the employers ; in 
reality they have benefited them as much as they have benefited 
their workpeople ; and so would the passing of a law concerning 
the minimum wage and the raising of the age-limit. 

There was no fear that the minimum would tend to become 
the maximum wage. Skilled and organised trades might still fix 
their own rates ; what was wanted now was this fixed minimum 
living wage for the unorganised or badly organised workers. All 
experience and all theory showed that this would be good for 
trade, and not the reverse. It would not diminish competition 
for employment, or prevent the employer from making his 
choice among the competitors ; the tendency of this fixed wage 
would be to make the employers constantly choose the best men. 
And employers would likewise be driven to secure their profits 
by real improvements in production; there would also be a 
steady tendency to the elimination of the less competent employer 
and the inferior work-shop in favour of the more enlightened 
master and the best managed factory. Nothing which positively 
increased the productivity of the nation could be injurious to its 
trade. A legal minimum wage would not extinguish the sweated 
industries ; it would only cause them to be carried on in a more 
efficient manner. There would be more employment besides 
better pay ; for the necessary raising of the age for the full-time 
and half-time employment of boys and girls, and the systematic 
enforcement of the normal day, would cause an increased demand 
for adult labour, which would absorb at the legal wage all but 
the worst of the present sweated labour. There would then 
remain only the unemployable. These have to be maintained 
somehow. The worst and most expensive form of maintenance 
was to let them pull down the wages of the others. They 
should be treated like imbeciles and epileptics,—segregated, 
cured wherever possible, employed, as part of their cure, at what- 
ever they could produce, and maintained at the common charge. 
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This, from the standpoint of political economy, was the best way 
to produce industrial efficiency. 

The last day of the Conference was devoted to hearing from 
Colonial ministers, and an ex-Colonial minister, how they have 
confronted these problems in New Zealand and in New South 
Wales and with what measure of success. Their reports were 
most reassuring. 

We were told what had been already done in Australia in the 
way of establishing a minimum wage for organised labour, and 
for securing arbitration before a strike had begun. There they 
could deal even with the home-worker, because anyone who had 
done work at home below the standard rate could sue the 
employer, within two years, for the difference between the wage 
paid and the wage that should have been paid. With the know- 
ledge of this liability in front of them, employers were not too 
anxious to sweat their labourers. 

There, too, many of the conclusions of the classical English 
economists had been proved to be erroneous. The underlying 
principle of the Australian Industrial Arbitration Act was that it 
regarded industrial disputes as a public evil which ought to be 
controlled, and even punished, by the State; for the consequence 
of these disputes was that the hardship fell chiefly upon the women 
and children, and upon small traders who were driven into bank- 
ruptcy by enforced credit. In New South Wales it was made a 
misdemeanour punishable with three months’ imprisonment for 
any man to go out on strike, or for any employer to lock a man 
out, without first submitting his case to arbitration. But it must 
not be imagined that such an Act could prevent strikes ; all that 
it could do was to prevent the smaller sparks from developing 
into devastating fires. 

In New Zealand we heard that there was practically no dis- 
tinction between the home-workers and the factory hands. No 
children under fourteen years of age were allowed to work in 
any room or factory, while those under sixteen must have passed 
tests to show that they were educated and physically in good 
condition. The lowest rate of wages was five shillings a week 
with an extra payment of sixpence an hour for over-time. They 
do not employ children tor the first six or twelve months with- 
out any pay, and dismiss them so soon as their time for earning 
money has come. 

We heard also of the Victorian Wages Boards. These Boards, 
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chosen equally from employers and employed, with a chairman ap- 
pointed by the Government, fixed minimum wages in thirty-eight 
trades, including nearly two-thirds of the total number of 
workers. This system was established in Melbourne in 1896, 
after the discoveries that had been made as regarded sweating, 
principally in the clothing trade. It had since been widely 
extended, and to show how successful it had been, the legislature, 
which hitherto had made this system experimental only, has now 
made it permanent. The causes of sweating there were chiefly 
the non-organisation of women’s work, the practice of out-work, 
and the general helplessness of the people concerned. Victorian 
reformers rejected the compulsory arbitration method adopted 
in New Zealand as being inadequate to help unorganised, how- 
ever beneficial in the case of organised labour. The benefits of 
the minimum wage system were shown in its extension by 
successive Acts, in the approval of leading employers, in the 
increase in average wages ranging up to eleven shillings and 
fourpence weekly, the similar increase in the wages of women, 
especially the once sweated out-workers, the contrasts with the 
former sweated rates,—sixteen to twenty shillings, being now the 
minimum where good workers a dozen years or so ago earned 
no more than from five to eight shillings—and the contrasts 
between the comparatively high wages in regulated trades and 
the low rates still prevailing in similar trades not yet under the 
Act. 

Objections to the system on the ground of coercion, collusion, 
friction, and the failures of certain Boards, were shown to have 
been caused by inexperience, and had been met by later develop- 
ments. 

The suggestion made that a minimum wage tended to become 
a maximum was directly contradicted by Victorian experience. 
The whole history of the agitation and legislation there was a 
lesson for English reformers. The conditions of the sweating 
had been alike there and here, and the remedy could also be the 
same. To secure success efficient registration and inspection, 
especially of out-workers, was imperative. The cost of such 
might be great, but the gain would be far greater. An Act deal- 
ing first with the trades that were the most sweated would soon 
justify itself, and could be widely extended later. 

It is impossible within the limits of this short paper to do 
justice to all that was often most eloquently said at this Confer- 
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ence ; but enough will have been done if some idea of it has 
been conveyed, and if some, who would not otherwise have heard 
of it, have the existence and work of this Anti-Sweating League 
brought to their notice. What is needed is to arouse the 
conscience of the nation, to make each one say, “So far as I in 
my small way can help, I will do my best that this evil shall 
exist no longer.” When that shall once effectually have been 
done, there will be no more sweating. 

And it is this which makes a Conference, drawn as its 

members are from all parts of the country, and all ranks of the 
community, so useful as a preliminary step. For this Conference, 
dissolving again, as it does, into its component parts, will 
disseminate knowledge and thought on this question ; and thus, 
as each returns to his own special place in the great social 
machine, he carries with him power to inform and direct public 
opinion ; ; for it is public opinion after all that finally decides a 
question like this, and a reform that a great preponderance of 
public opinion calls for must sooner or later come. If this is 
not indeed the best way to solve the problem, let someone 


propose a better ; but let it be done soon for the evil is growing 
in our midst. 


Note.—The object of the Anti-Sweating League is to promote legis- 
lation to secure a minimum wage in all underpaid industries. The office 


of the League is at 133, Salisbury Square, E.C. 





THE CHINAMAN IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Ir is almost impossible in British Columbia to get an unbiassed 
opinion concerning Chinese labour. Not that any man or 
woman is without an opinion, or is indifferent to an opportunity 
for its expression ; but every man’s pocket is touched, every 
woman’s personal comfort. It is scarcely too much to say that 
the daily life of every British Columbian (one must be careful 
not to call him a Canadian) has been changed more or less by the 
recent legislation of the Dominion Parliament hindering the 
admission of the Chinese into the Colony. 

Hitherto throughout the Province the unskilled or partially 
skilled, or (as one might perhaps with greater truth say) the 
unattractive employments have been in yellow hands. Chinamen 
have been domestic servants, laundrymen, agricultural labourers, 
market-gardeners and greengrocers, tailors, miners (often on 
workings abandoned by the white men), and with the exception 
of a few Indians all the labour in the salmon canneries is Chinese 
or Japanese. There are no white men or women wanting these 
jobs, or even willing to perform them, now that Chinese have 
become scarce. Therefore in so far as Chinamen have given them 
up, the work is left undone. 

But in British Columbia, and among the fifty-two thousand 
people who live in Vancouver, its largest city, there are still thou- 
sands of Chinamen who follow all these callings ; earning, every 
man among them, a living sufficient for his needs, and saving, 
though he earns but a pittance, money enough to take him home 
to China, where he hopes to die, and where he surely will one 
day lie buried. 

The Chinaman is but atemporary worker ; he is not a colonist. 
In the white man’s land, of Chinese parentage there are born a 
few children who play on the pavement in the Chinese quarter of 
the city, or blink at the white man from a verandah beneath the 
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sign of a laundry or an eating-house. But they are few; the 
Chinaman does not take his women with him when he 
emigrates. His work is in the foreign land; his life is over- 
seas in his own country ; and the permanence of him is not that 
of an individual, but of a stream of individuals setting from 
Chinese to Canadian shores. 

The whole question is beset with paradoxes, and here is the 
first one. We constantly talk of the cost of raising our children 
to working estate, balancing (as it seems to us very properly) 
what a child costs before he can earn anything against the value 
of what he earns during his working years, and reckoning every 
man to be worth just so much as he produces over and above 
what he consumes. If production be used in its largest sense, 
the calculation seems fair enough. Certainly no nation can 
become rich if a too great proportion of its members are con- 
sumers and not producers. 

Now all these immigrant Chinamen have been bred up to the 
point of workable value at the expense of their own country, not 
of Canada. That is precisely one of the charges made against 
them. It is (from one point of view) as though we should 
grumble at a neighbour who kept all our colts for three or four 
years, and then turned them over to us to work in the shafts till 
they were worn out. The matter is not so simple as this, of 
course ; but that is one aspect of it. 

The Chinaman, we are further told, lives too frugally ; he does 
not consume enough in the land of his adoption. His wages 
may be low or high, but always he lives on less than his em- 
ployers choose or are constrained to pay him, always he sends 
money home to his family or to his creditors. To hear the 
Chinaman’s enemies talk one might suppose that the value of a 
man lay in his expenditure rather than in his output, and that the 
more of other men’s work we could waste or destroy for our own 
personal purposes the better citizens we ought to be reckoned. 
But the very same persons who rail at the Chinaman for spending 
too little, rail in the next breath, and with better reason, against 
our idle rich for spending too much. _Illogical in any country, it 
is least pardonable in the new lands, where, conditions being 
simpler, it is so easy to see that every worker is worth more 
than his keep, and that his day’s wage bears mostly no relation 
to the value of what he produces for or in the land where his 
work is done. All our colonies are crying aloud for immigrants ; 
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and the growing wealth of the colonies is partly due to the fact 
that they get their workers ready made, and we in the old lands 
have to make ours, which is a difficult and a costly business. 
This is not meant as a plea for Chinese immigration, only it is as 
well to remember that things are not always wrong for the 
reasons that they are alleged to be so. 

Since all but a few Chinamen go home to die when their life’s 
work is done, it has always been necessary to pour in a stream of 
fresh Chinamen to keep up the supply. One man went and 
another came, and to European eyes the two were so much alike 
that the change made little difference. It is this stream that has 
been cut off. A Chinaman who is in British Columbia may stay 
there, but once gone he may not come back unless he pays like 
a newcomer the head tax of £104 ($500) that is levied on every 
Chinaman who lands. We should rather say that it would be or 
will be levied, for it is said that it has only once been paid and 
then by a merchant. Whether that tale be strictly true or not, it 
is evident that laundry-workers and domestic servants cannot 
raise so large a sum, nor can they at present demand wages so 
high as to — themselves or their importers for such an out- 
lay. The tax, if it were paid at all, would in the long run have 
to be paid by the employer, and Chinamen, valuable as in many 
ways they are, are not worth that price. The tax was meant 
to be, and is, prohibitive. 

Even so Canada is more lax than the United States, where 
Chinamen have for years past been absolutely prohibited from 
landing, and the only yellow men who gained admission were a 
few who landed at Vancouver and contrived to smuggle 
themselves over the frontier. Canada is also much less drastic 
than Australia, where the federal Parliament has decided to deport 
the Kanakas, who are already in the country, and who for long 
years have worked the Queensland sugar plantations, sending 
them to some of the Solomon Islands, now standing empty 
(so it is said), on account of certain cannibal neighbours having 
eaten their former inhabitants. These complicated questions are 
troubling all the world, and all that one can do with certainty is 
to note the particular stage of the agitation reached in this 
country or that. 

In British Columbia all the Chinese labour available is that 
which is already there, a constantly diminishing quantity. No 
men in the world know better than do the Chinese how to seize 
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a personal advantage, and the Chinamen already in the field were 
first to see that whosoever might lose by the ordinance of the 
Dominion Parliament, they stood to win. Suddenly they were 
lifted above fear of competition. They promptly raised their 
rate of wages, and not content with that, they became more 
independent, or, as some exasperated employers say, more 
impudent. There is a shortage of labour all over British 
Columbia, and Chinamen exhibit a strange adaptability in passing 
from one employment to another. This has been more remark- 
able since the head-tax was levied. For instance, in summer 
in Vancouver it is nearly impossible to get servants because 
they all go off to the canneries ; but when the salmon have all 
gone down to the sea the cooks come back to their kitchens, and 
the households of Vancouver run smoothly again. 

There are some white servants in Vancouver, though not 
nearly so many as are wanted ; the only place where you never 
see them is in the same house with Chinamen. All white or 
all yellow is the rule in every employment, and one is told 
that no white man will work beside a yellow man, because 
he cannot compete with him and live. The real reason lies 
a good deal deeper than the rate of wage. Chinamen are 
often paid highly; as cooks, for instance, they earn easily 
£60 and £70 a year; a white woman earns no more. To be 
sure the Chinaman expects fewer holidays and gets through 
more work, and he can live and thrive on a littie fish and rice 
costing but a few cents a day. But he will not iive like that if 
he can help it. He appreciates good fare, and likes to be a cook 
because then he has control over the kitchen ; and even for the 
sake of a lighter place he will seldom enter a household where 
there is not a good table and plenty of company. But these 
things are not necessary to him. His standard of comfort has been 
trained down for centuries as steadily as our European standard 
has been trained up; and it must always be a question at what 
point this continual rise in the standard of living must stop, or 
ought to stop, for a nation as a whole, or for the individual 
considered separately. We seem to have decided that our own 
standard,—the standard of the Anglo-Saxon working-man in this 
present year of grace—is the lowest we ought to recognise, and 
that any individual or race that contrives to live below it is 
necessarily a blot on the landscape. Nevertheless, it is capable of 
argument that the Anglo-Saxon standard is a wasteful standard ; 
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that as good work could be done on less expenditure ; that some- 
where between China and British Columbia, say, should be our 
halting-place. It is capable of argument, though not of decision. 
It is too much a mere matter of habit and of training ; it must be, 
moreover, carefully adjusted to the work a man has to do or can do; 
but the logical halting-place is where added luxury does not produce 
corresponding excellence in the individual or his work. More 
than enough nations and families have gone to ruin because they 
fixed their standard of living too high. Now as to the excellence 
of the work done in Canada by the white man with his high wages, 
there are none to question ; but the Chinese also do excellent 
work. One hears it said that they are dirty, immoral, dishonest. 
No doubt they are—some of them ; but let us remember that 
these Chinamen who come over to do the work that our 
people disdain are often the lowest of coolies, outcasts of the 
coast provinces. Compare them with the lowest of our people 
imported to a strange land with few or no women. The history 
of (say) our mining camps, or of our tropical colonies has not 
been altogether spotless as regards dishonesty, immorality, and 
dirt ; and it is unlikely that the lowest of our people placed 
under conditions as unfamiliar would find as many employers to 
give them as good a character. A good Chinaman (and there seem 
to be many such) is hard-working, sober, clean, law-abiding, 
patient, resourceful, loyal, and very kind to children; most 
surprising of all, he is capable of strong personal attachment to 
his employers. 

Two Chinese servants will manage a large house between 
them, and manage it well, and will go on working for year after 
year, with no more than a couple of days’ holiday at long 
intervals. One does not wish white men or women to work 
like that, but one cannot help suspecting that it is not their vices 
but their virtues (virtues which the British union man has come 
to regard as vices) that made the Chinamen so unpopular in 
many quarters. 

But it is not as domestic servants that the Chinese are most 
needed in the new land. The employers who are really to 
be pitied are the farmers and fruit-growers, who took land 
in British Columbia in the reasonable faith that they could 
hire yellow labour to work it, and whose crops are now rotting 
in the ground or on the trees because of the sheer impossibility of 
garnering them single-handed. Often times the land was taken 
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from this same Government that has shut the labour out. Meet- 
ings have been held, and petitions forwarded to Parliament 
praying that Chinamen may be permitted to come as domestic 
servants and farm-labourers only, but few even of the peti- 
tioners appear to hope for speedy relief. And if agriculturists 
are to get Chinese labour, why should not the canneries or the 
laundries? Why should not Chinamen be allowed to grow 
fruit and vegetables for the towns, which surely without their 
skill and patience would have a far worse dietary than at 
present? ‘This was not a year when there was a glut of salmon 
at the canneries: that happens every four years, and this was 
not the due time ; but if there had been, it was said that the 
fish must have been wasted for want of hands, and then tinned 
salmon would have risen in price. But scarce labour makes all 
things increase in price, and the white man in British Columbia 
does not get the full benefit of his rise of wages ; his wife gets 
even less, for she used to hire a Chinaman to do her heavy 
work, but now, the Chinamen’s wages having risen as well as 
her husband’s, she cannot afford it, even if she can find the 
Chinamen, for any Chinaman can leave his employer to-day 
certain of finding another to-morrow, and he is getting fastidious 
as to the nature of his work. Of course the same may be said 
of white men, and that is, no doubt, a fault on the right side, for 
it is better to have employers clamouring for labour than men 
clamouring for work and bread. Still, wages can only be 
exchanged for life ; they are not life. 

The question of colour is likely to present itself under 
another form before long. Under recent t-eaties with Great 
Britain the Japanese cannot be excluded from any part of their 
ally’s dominions. There are already many Japanese in British 
Columbia; they have, for instance, practically monopolised 
many branches of the salmon-fishing industry. Nobody appears 
to like Japanese servants quite so well as Chinese, but employers 
out West are not in a position to choose, and possibly a good 
many Japanese may find it worth while to come to British 
Columbia in the next few years. There are, however, as we all 
know, only forty millions of Japanese as against three hundred 
millions of Chinese, and the supply can hardly be as regular or 
as abundant. If it were, the Dominion Parliament is quite 
capable of taking a line of its own. And the present treaty with 
Japan runs for no more than ten years. 





FROM THE CAPE TO CAIRO 


From Capetown’s mountain minster, from Durban’s lake of 
sleep, 

The steeds of steel are hasting, their inland tryst to keep, 

From Inyak and Algoa, from rock-barr’d Buftalo,— 

For wheresoe’er the white men fare those steeds of steel must go. 


Their manes are thick with vapour, their breath with steam and 
fire, 

Their feet are shod with iron—swift feet that never tire— 

With harness as of war-horse in metall’d mail they shine, 

Yet may not cease on tasks of peace to tread their measured line. 


Across the tawny desert that slender thread is flung, 

O’er arch’d and column’d granite the bridge of bronze is hung, 
Beneath the Rainbow Forest ’tis washed with torrent spray, 
And thro’ the sand, one burning band, sparkles the living way. 


Scarce from the beaten pathway hath the lean lion fled; 
Still the baboon stands barking on ridges overhead ; 
The savage, in dark gorges where gaunt hyenas lurk, 
With the set face of stoic race watches the wizard work. 


All by the wild Hex River is hewn the upward track, 

Where midnight from black basalt takes on a deeper black ; 

On the Karroo’s wide reaches is stretched the ringing rail ; 

And the wan day dawns faint and grey o’er grass-veld parched 
and pale. 


Climb, climb, ye highland horses, the tryst is further yet ! 
The seal of boundless purpose upon your course is set : 
With gold of greater Ophirs than Tyre or Sheba knew, 


Ye bear the spoil of wine and oil, till one great dream come true. 
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Then, when the ways lie open, and North and South are one, 
Choose of your swiftest racers that new-built path to run; 
Like plume above his forehead let the high torch be lit, 

A sign to show what pilgrims go where the dark races sit. 


By silent Tanganyika the thunder-wheel shall beat, 

By all the land-bound waters shall press those flaming feet, 

Shall pierce the central forests for many an endless mile, 

Burst with their freight thro’ Egypt’s gate and race beside the 
Nile. 


The old gods lie in slumber, with lotus on their lids ; 

They couch beneath the shadow of purple pyramids. 

The young god leaps among them, the god of wheels and links, 
Who lives by speed and may not heed the riddle of the Sphinx. 


The oldest of the cities shall see earth’s newest things ; 

The oldest of the rivers shall feel their rushing wings. 

O messengers of magic, not vainly are ye spent ! 

The word ye give makes nations live, and binds a continent. 


Lance FaLttaw 





THE LABOUR PARTY 
(A Succestion) 


Nor long ago there appeared in Puncu a cartoon representing 
Farmer John leaning over a fence and eyeing somewhat doubt- 
fully an extremely truculent-looking bull in the adjoining field : 
the beast was labelled Ladour Party. 

The picture expressed admirably what is no doubt the feeling 
of a very large section of the British people; a feeling of 
apprehension at the advent into the political arena of a new, and 
which may become a powerful, force, whose action in the 
future there is grave cause to suspect; a feeling that the 
Labour Party, though, like the bull, a most useful and necessary 
creature in its proper sphere (which is the field), may nevertheless 
become both a nuisance and a danger, if it rashly and 
impetuously rushes along the crowded streets of politics or into 
the china shop of Parliament. 

Without doubt the sudden advent of the Labour Party (for 
before the present Parliament it can hardly be said to have 
existed as a party at all) came as a great surprise to both sides of 
the House. The one endeavoured to conceal its somewhat 
mixed feelings under a cloak of cordiality, and with outstretched 
hand welcomed within its fold a newcomer whom it was 
inadvisable for it to ignore, and who it hoped would be willing 
to merge his separate identity in its own; the other was too 
overwhelmed by its crushing defeat at the polls to do more than 
look upon the rise of the new party as one of the factors which 
helped to bring the defeat about, and to regard it with undis- 
guised suspicion. 

The energy, resources, and organisation, which the return of 
so many Labour members showed that class to be capable of, 
came no doubt as a revelation to most people, and led them 
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seriously to consider the power to which the Party might attain 
in the future. A recent writer has said that the importance of 
the Labour Party is exaggerated in every corner of the House ; 
this is very possible, and is doubtless due on the one hand to the 
suspicion, if not dread, of anything so new and so aggressive, and 
on the other to the extravagant sense of its own importance with 
which the Party is imbued. 

But however exaggerated may be the opinion of the 
importance of the Labour Party as it stands at present, it is 
doubtful whether it is possible to exaggerate its potential 
importance in the future. Given a power of organisation and a 
practically illimitable extension of such resources as were available 
at the recent election, there seems good reason for considering the 
possibility at some future date of the Labour Party swamping all 
others, and obtaining an overweiming majority in Parliament. 
One of the leaders of the Party has already gone so far as to 
predict that “in five years Labour will dominate the House.” 

It cannot be denied that such a possibility is regarded by a 
very large portion of the people of Great Britain with feelings 
of anxiety, if not of dismay. Unfortunately, the action of the 
Labour Party, in the brief time which has elapsed since its 
appearance, has in no way tended to allay these feelings. It is 
evident that its aims are purely selfish, its sole object to initiate 
and force on legislation for the benefit of its own particular class, 
and of that only ; it clamours unceasingly for reduction in the 
expenditure on the Army and Navy, and is for peace at any 
price—and why? Is it because the burden of taxation presses 
on the Labour classes ? On the contrary, their contribution to 
the national exchequer is of the smallest. Does it really think 
that the millennium with the universal disarming of the nations 
is at hand? Not atall ; it is because its one desire is that there 
shall be enormous sums available for expenditure on its various 
schemes for the benefit of the working man, for his children, and 
for the unemployed ; in other words for itself and for the class 
it represents. 

In pursuit of this object it ignores the duties and responsibilities 
of the Empire ; it recks nothing of the Colonies, and regards a 
foreign policy as sheer waste of time, while it wilfully shuts its 
eyes to the possibility of any danger threatening the country 
from without. So afraid is it that the feelings of national 
pride and self-respect (Jingoism as it invariably terms them), 
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should lead the country into war in defence of its interests, 
or even to maintain forces adequate to that defence, and thereby 
diminish the amount of revenue which the Party wishes to 
appropriate for its own purposes, that it looks with apprehension 
on anything tending to encourage an honest pride in the Empire. 
Hence we find the London County Council refusing to allow 
trophies of the Boer War to be placed in the city of London, and 
rejecting the offer of the Victoria League to present the national 
flag to the children of the schools under the Council’s control. 

Another trait that seems to characterise individual members of 
the Labour Party, if not the Party as a whole, is a certain false 
sentimentality, by which every act of our fellow countrymen 
over-seas for the maintenance of law and order is regarded as an 
outrage on the liberty of the subject, every miscreant brought to 
justice by them is petted and applauded as a martyr. It is 
possible that this misplaced consideration is largely due to the 
desire for self-advertisement which is so conspicuous a note of 
the Party, and which is gratified by questioning Ministers in the 
House in and out of season (and most generally out of it) on 
every subject that is brought before the House, or that a careful 
study of the Radical Press enables them to bring before it. But 
whatever the cause, there can be little doubt as to the pernicious 
effects which too frequently result from it. 

The results of the Labour Party's attempts at administration 
in municipal matters are not such as to encourage faith in their 
abilities to conduct the business of Government. 

It cannot be denied that, in the opinion of unprejudiced 
persons, the possibility of the advent to power of a Party with 
such ideals and animated by such a spirit constitutes a serious 
menace to the future welfare of the Empire. 


A constitution [says Aristotle] may be excellent, whether the executive 
power rest in the hands of one person, whether it be divided among many, 
or whether it continue in the hands of the people; but that power will 
become fatal, if monarchy degenerate into tyranny, if aristocracy is turned 
into oligarchy, or if the democratic authority falling again into the lower 
classes of the people produces nothing but tumult and anarchy . . . . when 
the many, who are poor, make the gratification of their own passions the 
only rule of their administration.! 


The question naturally arises, can anything be done to avert 


1 Pouitics, iii. v. 
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the threatened danger? In order to answer the question it is 
first necessary to ascertain the causes which lead the Labour 
Party to adopt a line of action which, as Aristotle says, must in 
the end prove fatal to the well-being of the State. The whole 
matter may, we think, be summed up in the two words,— 
selfishness and ignorance. 

With regard to the first, selfishness is a taint from which no 
class of politician is entirely free, saturated as all are with the 
influence of party politics ; but it is one to which the Labour 
Party is openly and avowedly committed. The reasons of this 
selfishness are easy enough to discover, and form in themselves 
an additional cause for apprehension in the future. Until 
comparatively recently the English representative assembly has 
consisted almost entirely of members of what are usually 
described as the leisured classes, that is of those whose time, 
or the greater part of it, is not absorbed in gaining a livelihood. 
They have taken to politics for various reasons, including no 
doubt ‘in some instances a genuine desire to work for their 
country’s good ; but in very few cases indeed have they offered 
themselves for election with the hope of earning a livelihood or 
of even materially bettering their finances. It was in the nature 
of things that these classes should have received a good 
education, and devoted a certain amount of their leisure to a 
study of the various questions connected with the administration 
of the Empire, and were thus able, where party influence, or the 
desire for office, was not too strong, to regard most measures on 
which they were called upon to vote from a more or less 
unselfish standpoint as not immediately affecting their bread and 
butter. The advent of the Labour Party has, however, changed 
all this ; with it has come a class of representatives who make 
politics their trade and hope to make their living out of them, 
as the recent resolutions as to payment of members and election 
expenses pretty clearly prove. It is not in these circumstances 
surprising that the aims and objects of the Labour Party should 
be selfish, inasmuch as every question must necessarily be 
regarded as affecting in one way or another the material prospects 
of its members. The effect can hardly be other than to lower 
the tone of politics. Members whose daily bread is, so to speak, 
contingent on their retaining the votes of their constituents, can 
be in no sense free and independent ; they must feel more 
slavishly bound by the wishes of their followers, and less able to 
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obey the dictates of their honest convictions. Such a state of 
things must in fact tend to selfishness in every branch of the 
administration, a selfishness which will prevent any question 
being regarded from the standpoint of the common weal of 
the Empire, and which will in its absorption in the 
often petty questions of the present, lose all sight of the great 
possibilities and dangers of the future ; while it will render more 
difficult, if not impossible, the attempt to keep the larger 
questions of foreign policy and Imperial defence outside the arena 
of party politics. 

As to the second cause, the ignorance of the members of the 
Labour Party, it is perhaps the most important of the two, for to it 
may be largely traced their selfishness. It is an ignorance of the 
world outside their own particular sphere, an ignorance of their 
country’s history and the lessons to be learned from it,—such an 
ignorance, in short, as produces that prejudice and narrow- 
mindedness which has in the past so often led to grievous errors 
in our dealings with our colonies and dependencies, an insular 
narrowmindedness which, in spite of much study and wide 
reading, it is difficult to shake off without such broadening of 
the views as can only be gained by visiting in person the 
various portions of the Empire, and viewing the questions 
affecting them from a local, as well as from an _ Imperial 
standpoint. 

Having, then, discussed the causes which tend to render the 
policy of the Labour Party the subject of future apprehension, 
it remains to seek the means of combating them. 

With regard to the selfishness, since it is obviously impossible 
in the circumstances to hope to eradicate it, we must endeavour 
to bring home to the members of the Labour Party the fact that 
their policy of class legislation, of deliberately putting aside all 
questions not immediately affecting the concerns of that class, is 
far from wise when considered from a purely selfish standpoint. 
They must learn that their personal interests, and those of the 
class they represent, are irrevocably bound up with those of the 
Empire, and that a decline of the Empire owing to its citizens’ 
neglect of their duties and obligations must in the end react 
disastrously on their own prospects and means of livelihood. 
These facts can only be impressed on them through the medium 
of the lessons of the past, in other words by removing their 
ignorance ; and thus it appears that, in order to obviate both the 
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causes alluded to, it is necessory that the Labour representatives 
should be properly educated in the duties and responsibilities of 
government. 

How is this object to be attained ? The following suggestion 
is made in the belief that, if thoroughly tested, it would go some 
way towards a solution of the problem, and in any case could not 
fail to be of advantage to the State. Let every man offering 
himself for election to Parliament first show that he has some 
qualification for such a responsible position, and let that qualifica- 
tion be proved by means of a law that every member of Parliament 
should have taken a degree, which should ensure that its holder 
should have at least some knowledge of the problems of Empire 
and the lessons of history. The suggestion at first sight no 
doubt appears revolutionary and impractical, but on further 
consideration there seems no reason to brand it as either. No 
man is permitted to enter any of the liberal professions, no man 
is selected to conduct the affairs of a great firm, unless he can 
produce some adequate proof of his qualifications. Why then 
should a man be considered capable of conducting, or assisting to 
conduct, the great business of the Empire without any qualifica- 
tions other than the ability to attract the votes of a certain 
number of persons, either by his own influence, or, as is more 
usual, through the agency of some political organisation? The 
answer is so obvious that it seems extraordinary that the idea has 
not been mooted and put into practice long before this. One 
reason no doubt is that, as already said, members of Parliament 
have hitherto been largely drawn from those classes whose 
general education and the opportunity afforded by the leisure at 
their disposal to study the history and details of questions 
of administration have ensured their being not entirely ignorant 
of these matters, and that consequently the need has not been so 
apparent. 

Since, however, this is likely to be changed to a very consider- 
able extent in the future, there seems no longer any doubt as to 
the positive benefit to be derived from this suggestion. 

The possession of the degree would of course be compulsory 
on all candidates for Parliament alike ; and it is certain that to 
no one could the course of study necessary to enable a man to 
obtain the degree be otherwise than of the greatest benefit, 
whether he entered Parliament or not. It is therefore proposed 
that the degree should be open to everyone to whom the 
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franchise is extended, and that there should be no need for any 
candidate for the honour to show that he had any intention of 
standing for Parliament then or at any future time. The degree 
itself should be regarded as an honourable distinction, the 
possession of which would be a key to professional or business 
advancement ; this would tend to its being largely competed for, 
and so to lead to a study of the questions of the Empire by an 
ever increasing number of its subjects. 

It would not seem advisable that the degree, once obtained, 
should hold good for the life-time of the recipient, as in that 
case no stimulus would be given to a continued study of the 
subjects, such as would keep one’s knowledge green. On the other 
hand it would not be fair to render the matter too irksome by 
requiring candidates to undergo the tests too frequently. A 
period of seven years is suggested, agreeing with the prescribed 
limit of the life of a Parliament, after which the degree, unless 
renewed by the holder undergoing fresh tests, would lapse ; no 
one, however, should, in order to retain the right to the degree, 
be required to undergo the tests a third time. 

The nature of these tests is of course an extremely important 
question. It would have to be decided by a commission 
appointed for the purpose, after the fullest possible considera- 
tion of the kind of knowledge which would ensure the most 
thorough study of the questions connected with administration 
and politics, more particularly those pertaining to the British 
Empire. It would be presumptuous in us to attempt to pre- 
scribe on such a vital issue ; but, bearing in mind that the 
ultimate aim of such tests would be to create a truly genuine 
public spirit, as opposed to narrow-minded parochialism, it would 
not seem irrelevant to quote, from the writings of one of the 
most famous authorities on the subject, his opinion as to the best 
means of creating such a spirit. 


Nothing [says Adam Smith] tends so much to promote public spirit as 
the study of politics of the several systems of Civil Government, their advan- 
tages and disadvantages, of the condition of our own country, its situation 
and interests with regard to foreign nations, its commerce, its defences ; 
the disadvantages it labours under, the dangers to which it may be exposed ; 
how to remove the one and how to guard against the other." 


The Labour Party and its followers would no doubt hotly 


1 Tueory of Morar Sentiments. 
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oppose any such scheme as aimed directly against its represen- 
tatives. To a certain extent this would be true, but only in so 
far that in the nature of things it is probable that the necessary 
knowledge is lacking to a greater extent in the members of that 
party than in those of others, and consequently instruction is for 
them the more urgent. 

No lover of his country could maintain that ignorance on the 
great questions of administration on the part of those called upon 
to deal with them is a state of things to be desired, or should fail 
to welcome a scheme which aims at providing our legislators 
with the best equipment for their onerous task of directing the 
affairs of the greatest Empire the world has ever known,—with 
the knowledge and experience that are to be obtained solely from 
a close study of the lessons of the past. 








THE SCRIBBLER’S DEFENCE 


From early times the gentle scribbler has been the butt of his 
more professional brethren. 


The clerk, foredoomed his father’s soul to cross, 
Who pens a stanza while he should engross, 


is emblematic of the ever-growing crowd of those who scribble 
and do something else at the same time. The practice is not 
very lucrative ; and in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out 
of the thousand may seem to the unsympathetic sheer waste 
of time. Sometimes it appears the same to the scribbler himself. 
If you wish to make him feel the vanity of his efforts, send him 
to look up a subject in an old library. There is something, we 
know not what, in its faint smell of russia leather, and in 
the sight of its rows of books collected by many men, which 
is mortally distressing to literary ambition, suggesting rather 
the propriety of reverent study and the foolishness of rushing to 
cast our thoughts on paper. 

Better still, send him to the great Bodleian Library. There 
he may sit with huge quartos and folios of ancient theologians 
ranged in front of him; and they may put to him the most 
unanswerable questions. With their silent tongues they say to 
him : “Who cares to turn our pages now? It is a century 
or two since a curious student ventured to meddle with us. 
And yet it is longer odds than you can count that our authors 
were men of greater learning, of deeper meditation, of riper 
wisdom than you will ever pretend to.” 

Or he may visit a much less sober temple of learning, and yet 
the meditations which the place will awaken in him will plunge 
him deep in despondency. If he is an Oxford man it may 
easily happen to him to wander into the library of the Union to 
work at some subject or other on a studious holiday ; for Oxford 
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draws its children back..to it as few other places can. That 
library is not old ; it is by no means overwhelmingly large ; but 
it has associations peculiar to itself which more than make up for 
these defects. For one thing, it contains so impressive a 
memento mori. As he sits there, he will sometimes find his 
eyes wandering up towards the gallery, where vague outlines 
of pale figures are still dimly to be seen. He will remember 
how one summer vacation many years since this hall, bookless 
then, was all astir with that company of enthusiasts whom 
Rossetti had gathered round him, Burne-Jones and William 
Morris and the rest, to decorate it with frescoes on what was to 
have been a unique scheme of decoration. How they talked 
and joked and laughed as they posed as models for each other, 
or exhibited some “ property ” devised for the occasion, such as 
the famous. suit of chain armour which Morris persuaded a local 
smith to make for him ! 

Our scribbler can only regard with a feeling of oppression the 
faded fragments of that work which they entered on with such 
merriment and eagerness and unpreparation ; the work which 
ended in heart-burning and disappointment. The phantoms on 
the walls, the ghosts of the dead men who made them and lavished 
on them their strength and skill and thought, seem to ask him 
in a more insistent tone than even the dusty theologians used, if 
his own work is worth doing, if he may not as well give it up at 
once. ‘Have you,” these importunate phantoms cry to him, 
“have you a tithe, a thousandth part of our creators’ genius? 
Will you ever write anything like the Biessep Damoszt, or have 
you the wit to guide wandering men to the Earthly Paradise ? 
You may well look and moralise at us; but we, poor and 
decayed as we are, are better than your best work will ever 
appear to anyone. Whoever troubles to think about your work 
at all will say just what you are thinking about us, that it shows 
an incomplete purpose which was too infirm to realise itself.” 

And even if these spirit-voices are silenced, there are the 
voices of memory to take up the burden. This Union Library 
in which we have set our discontented scribbler for the time 
being, is by no means the resort of old and grizzled scholars, 
but of minds young, keen, and freshly entering on life. There 
probably he himselt came, if, as we have supposed, he be an 
Oxford man, on his first impetuous search after universal 
knowledge, exchanging ‘* Youth’s sweet-scented manuscript ”’ for 
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musty rolls whose characters are not nearly so cursive. So he 
remembers now his own early dallying with the written wisdom, 
his high enthusiasm (as it seems to him now at all events), and 
his eager wish to seize for his own all the knowledge. that 
lingers on these seductive shelves. How light and easy he 
fancied it would be to conquer all the kingdoms of science, 
to capture all the treasures of literature, to leave no province 
of history uninvaded, no fortress of philosophy’ unscaled. 
Scarce anything short of this would satisfy his Alexandrine 
ambition in those early days. He would begin and think out 
anew all the vexed problems of the human life. He would 
force them to yield a sure and worthy answer. His» oracles 
were to be no Sibylline leaves, brought to illegible disorder by 
the very entrance of the inquirer, who departed angry and 
uncounselled, but they should be fixed and orderly, the 
beginning of a durable wisdom. But now, in the. later 
days, he should deem himself fortunate if he has fastened 
on some little corner of literature or philosophy or history, 
and made it his own. He is happy if he has turned 
aside from vast and unanswerable questions, and has found a 
more likely answer to some trifling problem which before was 
obscure. He is blessed if, neglecting the universe, he has 
cultivated his little garden well and wisely. With advancing 
years, how limited, how narrow his aims have become ! 

And are these humbler aims humble enough for him to realise 
with that portion of talent which Providence has given him? It 
is a terrible question. As he looks back, he sees how his poor 
achievements, whatever they may have been, are not in the 
least correspondent with his dreams of what they were to have 
been. They all fall miserably short of his perfect standard. 
He may say of them, There is none good, no, not one. There 
are happy moments when he can hide from himself their grosser 
deficiencies ; but now they have ranged themselves out in 
painful contrast with their ideal counterparts. The biographical 
article of his, which was to have joined Freeman’s erudition to 
Macaulay’s brilliance; that literary trifle, which might have 
shown the lucidity of Matthew Arnold mingled with the sweet- 
ness of Walter Patc:; those verses (rejected of many editors), 
which were to have sung the ecstasy of love to the tune 
which the sea murmurs on the beach,—how dull they all 
appear! what an ignoble seizure of alien thoughts by an un- 
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creative mind ! what a vain, weak, and unprofitable addition. to 
his inheritance from the past ! 

But he may have come, it has been hinted, to plan out amid 
this studious ease a new scheme of work, which is to issue in 
another effort. Shall he go on with it? Can he hope that this 
time he will succeed in melting down his crude facts into.a 
single whole ? Could he but discover a true vein of originality 
which hitherto has lain in him untouched, unsuspected! Will 
he be able this time to free himself from stale language and 
trite thoughts, and produce something that really shall not be 
mediocre ? How it were to be desired ! 

And yet, to escape from mediocrity, to find the strait gate and 
the narrow way, to be admitted even to the very outskirts of the 
Elysian Plains,—this is too daring a hope. We moderns know 
all about the wastefulness of nature, and how her hand,—is it 
lazy, or careless, or unskilled ?—scatters failures to right and 
left. We have watched her ungerminating seeds and her 
deserted young. We have seen her encouraging degeneracy 
as much as progress. Of ten children, it is a chance if three 
grow to manhood, and of a myriad men, who can say if a single 
one will possess any pre-eminent gift? Even then he may 
never discover and rightly use it. He is rash who reckons 
himself talented, when true talent is so rare.—So the spirit 
of the place seems to exhort the scribbler to surrender hope, and 
preaches new sermons to him on that ancient text of vanity. 

But after all, is it right, and are they wise who say that a man 
is a fool to scribble unless he can make money by it? We 
must admit that they sometimes have reason on their side. 
Rash attempts on literature may end in a tragi-comic manner ; 
they have even ended tragically. Scribbling may have its 
heroes, but it has also its involuntary martyrs, and those who 
come near to being its clowns. 

Not long ago the papers contained accounts of one of its 
tragedies. A man, a priliar figure in the reading-room of the 
British Museum, who made his living by writing chance articles, 
died of starvation. His single room was found littered with 
rejected manuscript. One wonders whether he had given up 
any more certain means of livelihood for this. How he must 
have fretted at the sight of well-known names in the tables of 
contents! How fiercely his heart must have raged against the 
editors! What a grim spectacle of sordid need must have been 
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witnessed by the interval between the acceptance and the pub- 
lication of an article ! 

Luckily such extreme cases are rare, or for the sake of our 
peace of mind we should be reduced to reading none but the 
articles signed by the famous and successful. But though such 
tragedies hardly ever happen, yet, we fancy, those unknown 
names beneath the articles and stories of our magazines cover 
more than one tragi-comedy. At least they ery, me a strange 
variety of persons. Some of them must belong to young men 
just beginning to write, and on their way, easy or difficult as the 
case may be, to success and fame. Others must signify older 
hands, who lack thought or force or originality enough ever to 
come to the front, but who can turn out a little article on an 
occasional subject with tolerable neatness if not with remarkable 
felicity. But the rest are more difficult to classify. Some- 
where among them are the actors in our tragi-comedies. 

The more serious sort consists of those whom the scribbling 
mania leads to over-work. All day long, we may readily 
suppose, they are concerned with some common-place manner of 
earning their bread. But they are discontent with their narrow 
daily round ; they fret for a wider sphere of interests, or, it may 
be, they are actuated by that dullest and commonest of motives, an 
addition to their income. So, scribbling-mad, they foredo them- 
selves with supererogatory efforts to produce literature. Already 
jaded with the daily labour to procure subsistence, they twist and 
torture their minds to discover something new to say, and some 
new way of saying it. They discharge showers of articles or 
stories upon unhappy editors ; and their breakfast-table is woful 
with creased envelopes addressed in their own hand-writing. 
Who shall tell the story of their labours and their disappoint- 
ments ? Sooner or later the strain becomes over great, and the 
wheel is broken at the cistern. 

Less painful than these to contemplate, and yet not without 
their degree of pathos, are the tragi-comedies of self-deception. 
It is so easy to think ourselves much finer fellows than we are. 
A little facile inspiration on some trivial matter kindles our 
minds wonderfully. We fancy we have within our hearts a 
spark of true Promethean fire ; we look forward to work for 
which we have neither mental range nor moral depth; we 
attempt it, and perhaps achieve something which we mistake for 
the reality which we aimed at ; but however we may be in love 
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with our deformed offspring, others see its defects clearly enough. 
We may comfort ourselves for a season by thinking that it is 
only the proverbial conspiracy of dullards against rising genius ; 
but some time the truth will light upon us with poison in its 
wings. We see that our Promethean spark was a penny firework ; 
it has fizzled out, and we regard the empty case ourselves with 
unenviable feelings. 

But even so, are we to say that the work of all those who 
never distinguish themselves in literature is mere waste, that all 
the effort and hope and regret which this work represents is no 
more than the fool’s-hunt for a garden which proves to be a 
mirage? Surely not, even though scribbling may have its 
tragedies and tragi-comedies, ay, and its farces too. These 
uncollected essays and stories which will never be reprinted may 
slumber in the volumes of old magazines, and never be disturbed, 
save possibly by the idle curious, when once their brief life upon 
the library table has departed ; but still they may have had a 
value that is not reckoned in terms of success and failure as the 
world counts them. Even though they were wholly worthless 
in themselves,—and often they contain much that is curious and 
interesting, much sound thought and sound English, such as have 
been sometimes lacking in more successful compositions—but 
even, as we said, though they were intrinsically worthless, yet 
surely they are not entirely to be despised. They had their 
significance. They are dead now beyond all possibility of resur- 
rection ; but were none of them once living and keen with hope 
and purpose ? They have failed, their purpose is perhaps unful- 
filled, and their hope has perished; but were not many called and 
few chosen? We shall judge strangely if we say that it is better 
to have had no stirrings of the heart, no promptings of the brain. 

The case, of course, is altered when the heart is only stirred by 
an uneasy vanity, and the brain prompted by nothing more than 
a desire of profit. The theatrical performances of divers kinds 
which we have been noticing, whereof scribbling is accused, are 
really to be attributed to other causes. If you passionately look 
for results which can only be accomplished by genius, and if, as 
is only too probable, you have it not, you will infallibly experi- 
ence bitter disappointment. If you set to work to earn an 
appreciable income by writing, unless, as is gravely to be doubted, 
you have some popular talent, you may rely on wasting your 
time and labour. You will have been trying to illuminate the 
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universe with a tallow candle ; you have been expecting to find 
the thistle covered with rose-buds. 

But the other kind of scribbler does not make these mistakes. 
He knows himself for what he is. He writes for the sake of ex- 
pressing what is best and deepest in him in the best and truest 
way. He is in no passionate haste, and looks for few results 
beyond the accomplishment of his self-imposed task. 

Of course it is not pleasant for the mediocre person to recognise 
himself to be so; but that is no good reason why he should 
forswear the use of talents which he knows to be minor, and 
qualities which he sees to be imperfect. He need not be incon- 
solable. It would be very delightful to feel oneself above the 
crowd, to exercise a persuasive eloquence, and to wield a pointed 
wit dexterously. But despair for such a cause is ridiculous. 
We do not mean that we should console ourselves by dwelling 
on the disabilities of genius as if they could degrade with their 
mortal alloy the divinest of divine gifts. It is an ill task to be- 
little genius, as some of our moderns seem to desire to do. 
Genius is not insane, or irritable, or perverse, for all the 
individual examples of Turner or Carlyle or Byron. Genius 
was the sane, the serene, the right-minded part of them. As 
has already been observed by another, vulpine examples are bad 
to follow, and fruit is none the sourer for being out of our reach. 
No, one cannot console oneself by pretending that genius is not 
worth having, nor yet by exalting the conveniences of the gilded 
state of mediocrity. We must, like M. Anatole France’s hero, 
recognise our commonplaceness, and then we shall not suffer 
from having our pet bubbles burst in our straining faces. 

Self-knowledge and disinterestedness are characteristic of the 
wise, of the defensible scribbler ; but he profits by a third advan- 
tage also, the absence of haste. He is not pressed to finish one 
study to-day so that he may begin another to-morrow. When 
he has chosen a subject, he can let his thought germinate and 
grow. He can read leisurely and reflect. He will not grudge 
an evening to a friend, and meditation is not a thing forbidden. 
He comes home from his daily work, not to a renewal of effort 
but to a feast of delight. His books are not acquaintances but 
friends ; and, if his thoughts are neither very profound, nor 
supremely wise, nor exquisitely subtle, still they are real thoughts, 
and his work has one of the first merits of literature,—it is 
sincere. 
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And not only may the practice of literature be full of delight, 
but it may also be fall of instruction. It will help us to think 
clearly. Not without reason did Bacon observe, in a phrase which 
has almost reached the distinction of the copy-book, that writing 
makes an exact man. For most of us are but imperfectly 
acquainted with our thoughts. They are something like Mr. 
Wells’s invisible man,—they need clothing before they become 
apprehensible, even to their owners. Most men’s thoughts how- 
ever are slovenly and ill-apparelled. Their clothes do not fit ; 
there is a bulge here, a wrinkle there ; not infrequently the 
thought outgrows its garment, and protrudes bare wrists and 
naked shanks into cold invisibility. But to write means to clothe 
your thought, and to write well to clothe it neatly and exactly. 
So you come to know your thought, to realise its nature and its 
value ; you learn to mould and order and manipulate it ; you 
may learn to think. 

But perhaps the greatest service of all which the practice of 
literature does to those who are mere scribblers and have no real 
artistic gifts, is to teach them more wisely to appreciate literature 
itself. True, it is service which is done to those only who are 
already predisposed to the love of books and reading ; but its 
action is intensitive, and we may learn by it to love our books 
with greater discrimination than’ we did before. We do not 
believe that anyone can realise how hard it is to acquire the com- 
plete mastery of word and thought which marks all great writers, 
until he himself has experimented in their art. We can only com- 
prehend what is not ourselves by translating it into terms of 
ourselves. Compare your most urbane mockery with Arnold’s ; 
your gravest satire with Swift’s ; your highest bursts of eloquence 
with Burke’s or Ruskin’s, and you will learn the wholesome 
reverence which is the beginning of all literary wisdom. You 
will perceive the measure of the distance between yourself and 
them; and this is the very first step which we must take towards 
the comprehension of great minds. 

It seems a great pity that the old fashion of letter-writing has 
died out. Men used to develope their ideas, and express them 
to each other, without any of the baser alloy which the hope 
of publication and money introduces. Those interminable series 
of literary correspondence, which mark the eighteenth century, 
are to be regretted in spite of their more ridiculous features, 
their prolixity, their lack of general interest. We may smile 
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at Richardson and his letters six thousand words long, but’ he 
taught himself by their means to write a novel which is still read 
with an interest unquenched even by its length. 

Now instead of letters we have only the practice of scribbling, 
and, indeed, if we keep interested motives out of it, that serves as 
well. But our literary virtue is more liable to corruption under 
the new system than it was under the old. It has more need to 
be on its guard, and perhaps also people are less careful of 
guarding it. But for all that it is still capable of good results. We 
do not mean in the way of great literary productions,—that were 
idle to expect; but in the way of self-knowledge and self- 
discipline, and in the development of a more comprehending 
spirit. This is a value apart from money and repute, independ- 
ent of reviews and cheques ; it would subsist even though the 
manuscripts never entered a publisher's or editor’s office. There 
are few blessings which can befall an ordinary man comparable 
with a clear-sighted love of literature. 

So let us not be too severe from our lofty heights upon such 
literary trifling ; let us not waste our great geniuses in pouring a 
facile contempt upon the weak efforts of little talents ; above all 
let us see that our own love of books is pure and disinterested 
and intellectual. And you, woe-begone scribbler whom we left 
some time since in the Oxford Union, ransack the shelves, and 
collect your authorities together ; open your books and study 
them, and gather what wisdom you may from them ; and be not 
afraid to say what you have found, for see, the sun is shining in 
through those little windows high up in the wall, and is casting 
strange lights upon the half-obliterated frescoes ; outside in 
the garden the lime tree rustles over the green grass; and 
all around e circling your heart and thought, is the well-loved 
murmur of the city pe iro early dreams. 
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Wuatever be his port of arrival, the Englishman cannot fail 
to gaze with some interest on the land that comes into view, on 
his approach to India. It may not be with that wild surmise 
which distinguished the glory of discoveries in fast-fading 
centuries. As a.nation we are not given to enthusiasm, and few 
there are who would allow that there is any discovery in a land 
that has been the property of their countrymen for nearly a 
hundred years. But all will view the shores they are approaching 
with curiosity, it may even be with a vague pride ; for what they 
see is all their own, a country conquered by blood of their blood, 
and retained by the laws and the policy of their own 
constitution. 

A pity it is that disenchantment so often follows upon the 
first step on Indian shores. It is as though we had expected 
every dwelling-place to be of marble and every wall to bear its 
outline of mosaic. The mind’s eye has seen palms flourish 
where only a scanty vegetation breaks the dull line, while the 
gorgeous tropical blossoms of red and blue and orange that 
should have decked a wondering earth give place to the cactus 
and the prickly pear. It is in vain that we struggle against the 
disillusion. To be great, India should be barbarous. We have 
reduced her to the level of commonplace by bringing to her 
centres all the commerce and instruction of a great business 
nation. Mills and factories have sprung up where our conquer- 
ing predecessors would have raised monuments of fame to them- 
selves. We restore the priceless ruins of other ages, but our 
own rule we commemorate in the building of canals through the 
length and breadth of the land. Peace and progress is the 
motto of the British rule, as plunder and oppression was of the 
rulers that have gone before ; but whereas the one with all its 
crime was magnificently picturesque, the other is munificent and 
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dull. We have endeavoured to swathe India in the grey mantle 
of the West, and it is only rarely that we catch a glimmer of the 
purple and gold beneath. 

All this should be borne in mind by strangers toa country too 
often endowed by the imagination with a thousand qualities 
which it does not possess. The ignorance of the average 
Englishman concerning India is astounding. Whether from the 
social or the historical point of view it is equally lamentable, few 
giving any thought to India herself at all ; they are absorbed in 
conjectures as to the qualities of her climate, or the amount of 
business or of pleasure they can abstract from a ‘sojourn on her 
shores. Romance does not appeal to the average Briton. The 
India that is his by right and by inheritance is as a sealed book 
to him. He rarely troubles himself to look further than the 
facts and dates of the Mutiny. That catastrophe is the landmark 
of British rule in India and has for its focus, chiefly, the siege of 
Delhi. All side issues are lost to sight in the fights round 
Delhi and Lucknow. And yet it is only when we shall have to 
come to look upon the history of India, ancient and modern, as a 
study to be loved and remembered, to be taught in schools and 
learned by heart in classes, that we shall come near to the India 
of our conquest ; that we shall achieve the dreams of politicians 
and of the advocates of that consolidation which is the great 
necessity of our dependencies. 

As it is, the ordinary Englishman lands languidly in the East 
unconcerned by even the most distant knowledge of the customs 
or inhabitants of the country. Of course if he is seeking a 
steady career in her service the circumstances become at 
once different. Although the East exacts a heavy toll from the 
men who give up their lives to her, yet they yield their devotion, 
and energy of body and spirit, without stint. Theirs is a 
magnificent record. Nevertheless it is a record which the British 
nation does not understand ; and which, if it did understand, 
it would vote dull, save and when it is accompanied .by an 
appeal to arms. The flashing of swords and the booming of 
guns exercises an inevitable fascination; work, unless it is 
to lead to fame, does not usually interest the idlers, and it is 
the idlers, the drones in the hive, flitting backwards and 
forwards, who carry word of India to the world. The real 
workers on her shores are silent, absorbed in the daily task, 
scattering seeds which they hope will bear fruit, which as 
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often as not bear nothing, or have their blossoms choked in 
weeds, The object of their toil does not want progress ; he 
does not desire to clothe himself in fine linen, or exchange 
his hovel for a suburban cottage. He appreciates the irriga- 
tion that brings crops to his fields, but little else. He loves 
devious ways and the conservatism that borders on obstinacy. 
Custom is a fetish with him, and he worships it absolutely. 
And thus it is little wonder that the man whose life has been 
more India’s than his own is glad at last to lay down the 
burden and seek the rest he has so truly earned. That he 
has not been able to make the thousandth part of an impres- 
sion on the superstition, the ignorance, and the indifference of 
the people for whom he has toiled, signifies little in the 
moment of holiday. Some college, some cantonment, some 
regiment, may bear ever so lightly the mark of his life’s 
work. The Indian official learns not to hope for more. 
Meanwhile the sense of novelty, whether from afar or from 
near, naturally raises expectation high. It may be that it is 
speedily dashed down again by the dirt and heat and squalor 
of India’s great cities, where no marble palaces reach to the 
water’s edge, no groves of luscious fruit trees shade the weary 
wayfarer, yet where there is ever present a tumult of life, a 
passion of colour which exceeds romance. Here is a flood of 
sunshine, bright, continuous; here are wealth, learning, great 
buildings, and great people thrown together into one cosmopolitan 
whole,—the East and the West overflowing into each other’s 
dominions amid a many-tongued clamour of every conceivable 
caste and race and tribe. Here are incalculable fortunes 
piled up by the side of open and unspeakable poverty. Here 
princely state and lordly magnificence rub shoulders with 
beggars’ rags ; here dirt and disease are beaten back from the 
very thresholds of the rich to the haunts of vice and ignorance, 
from whence they took their origin. There is absolutely no 
stinting of vivid impressions on first treading Indian soil ; and it 
is these impressions, caught by the fleeting pencil of artist or 
writer, that are wafted back to illuminate the ignorance of 
millions to whom India is but a name. Yet time and habit show 
that a three months’ sojourn is not sufficient to acquaint even 
the cleverest with a country that is still medieval to its heart’s 
core. The science of evolution has taught India nothing. If we 
would raise the mantle of the past we shall see that as she now is, 
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so she has always been. Silk hats and frock-coats have not 
appealed to her. She has sat silently meditating amid dyes of 
saffron, green, and scarlet ; they are sufficient for her wants and 
add the note of colour she needs. If we would understand the 
nation we have conquered, and would have patience with its 
slowness, we must read the manuscript of its preceding genera- 
tions. Poets and scholars have made it clear for us. 
Philoscphers have extolled it. It blazes in gold and blood, 
and startles with sudden gems of brilliance. The circumstances 
that force us to dash from one rock of discovery to another, 
never pausing to take breath by the way, <a off our ac- 
complishments from birth to death so rapidly that tew have time 
to reach their proper fulfilment, are unknown in a land where 
stately disdain for things temporal is mingled with a_ vast 
superstition for things eternal. The system of hot-house pro- 
duction, which forces us into a perpetual craving for excitement 
and action testing even the ingenuity of the twentieth century 
to appease, is scorned by the Oriental. He is calmly satisfied 
by the delights, and perhaps by the vices of his forefathers. His 
literature, his arts and sciences, were almost as distinct and 
pronounced when they first came into history as they are to- 
day. His meridian long since reached, he has been content to 
sit and worship it ever since, barred hitherto from further 
progress by the immensity of his outlook, by the climatic con- 
ditions of his existence, and by the gigantic calamities of his 
country. For it is little less than two hundred years since Nadir 
Shah came down from Persia on a visit to Delhi, and slaughtered 
the whole of the inhabitants, despoiling the city to the extent of 
some millions. And this achievement of his, though we are told 
it surpassed in terror and cruelty the like achievements of his 
predecessors, is only one incident of massacre and horror amongst 
many. Of all the savage hordes who poured across India’s 
frontiers, of all the triumphant armies who invaded her 
dominions, none marched to the conquest without razing, 
burning, murdering, sacking, as they went. We talk of our 
wars in Ireland, of our linet Scots, of our Armadas, our 


Revolutions, and then we peruse a page of India’s dazzling 
history, and we feel as though we had not lived until then, 
so stupendous is the scene of action that is opened to our 
view, so overpowering are the slaughterers, so atrocious the 
cruelties, and so glorious the conquests. 
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Into this chaos of warring tribes and jealous kingdoms our 
ancestors walked calmly, unknowing discoverers of the brightest 
jewel in the British crown. They were not without their trials, 
misgivings, rebellions, yet living merrily enough in the midst of 
their anxieties, perhaps all the more merrily because of their 
anxieties. Making their homes in India for the time being, and 
endeared to a country that held a future for them all, that had 
the attractions of the novel, and the delights of the unknown 
to compensate for exile. Shall we not overlook the license 
they sometimes took, for the deeds they achieved, and, sunk 
into the regularity of a life without danger and the regulations 
of a cantonment without profit, envy them the freedom that per- 
mitted them to grasp India? Moreover they were more attuned 
to the life of the Oriental than we are in these days. They 
lived luxuriously most of them, in a careless untidiness and 
state which would commend itself to the people they wished to 
propitiate. We read of dinners and receptions and -balls, at 
which the eating and drinking were lavish; of servants and 
followers far exceeding in numbers those of a modern household. 
Eastern customs were partly adopted, very often necessitated 
by the state of the times. A man would run before the palanquin 
to clear the way ; fan-bearers stood day and night in attend- 
ance, before the invention of the. swinging punkah. Quantity 
and not quality as a rule was looked for, and who shall say 
that in the rather jovial but always friendly and companionable 
society of those days, our forefathers were not wiser than 
ourselves? There were hankerings then after the fleshpots 
of Europe. London must have seemed very remote, and 
Calcutta very certain and very necessary. Even railways, 
when they came, did not at first disturb the self-appreciation 
of British India. There was still too much ferment of excite- 
ment, too much uncertainty, too much cementing of the new 
empire to be done. Men were busied, each in manipulating his 
own small share in the vast structure ; while in their long service 
in the country. they had time to understand the Oriental 
character, to hold out the hand of good fellowship, above all 
to command respect and love. Those good old days are 
gone. Enlightenment does not bring the European and the 
Oriental closer ; rather it brings them into competition, and 
induces rivalry where once was only reverence. 

In the fret and strain of modern progress it is impossible 
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that it should be otherwise. There is no room for sentiment. 
Everything is a matter of business. The world is ruled by 
telegraph. There is no time to enter on the backwaters of 
our great administration; we must go down the stream of 
progress, however uninteresting its banks or crowded its 
waters. Shady groves of bamboo where flits the golden 
oriel, banks of foliage and bud and fern, where the peacock 
suns its tail in proud. magnificence, and the brilliant kingfisher 
dips to find its prey, are passed over in our race to reach 
the Grand Trunk Road and its hurried inducement to success. 
If we loiter, another will surely pass and snatch the prize. 
The haste and the pushing have their deteriorating effects on 
a society that judges only by results. There is but one back- 
ground to India,—work, and but one relief from its monotony,— 
pleasure. There are no _ half-tints, no subdued lights and 
shades ; the sun either scorches or the rain must pour in 
torrents. The artistic treasures of a vast country are scattered 
sparsely. As frequently as not the only thing to please in a 
cantonment will be the pretty drawing-room of some gracious 
lady. Outside there will be dust and again dust, relieved 
by barracks and the ungainly bungalows built by our pre- 
decessors, clearly with a greater view to convenience than 
to beauty. But they serve their purpose for a sojourn in 
a country which is not even any longer conducive to economy, 
but rather indeed the reverse. The waves of modern luxury 
are beating upon the shores of the Indian Ocean and forcing 
a style of living which is incompatible with the conditions 
of service there. Not only have journeys in search of health 
frequently to be undertaken across an interminable penin- 
sula or unfriendly sea; there probably are claims to be 
considered at home as well, besides a perpetual simmering of 
small entertainments and minute extravagances, which because 
of their extravagance eat away the hopes of saving. Yet time 
was when the conditions of road and steamer Seeded people 
to a simpler compact of friendliness and loyalty. Such con- 
ditions exist no longer. Shorn of the excitement of earlier 
days, we would fain shake off responsibility altogether, uncognis- 
ant of the stronger links that yet require to be forged. 
We would fain make of our empire, that is the envy of the 
civilised world, a London suburb, without the advantages of 
easy access and cheap trains. The spirit of good-fellowship 
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that once linked it from shore to mountain is dying away 
before the impetus of an age, whose axiom is rather. to 
mount by the shoulders of others than to push forward 
hand-in-hand ; while viewed so constantly through glasses 
only, its frivolities are turned. into vices, and the spurious 
gaiety which circumstances force upon it becomes its own con- 
demnation. Worst of all, we have never yet grown superior 
to exile ; to the majority of us India is an empire, but not 
a home. 

And for this the indifference of London towards India is 
partly to blame. As a nation we are selfish ; we do not want to 
be reminded that there is anything worse in existence than a 
London fog ; we object to having our right to grumble taken from 
us. Give us war, andwe will plunge into it with all the heartiness 
of schoolboys at a street-fight ; give us peace, and we declaim 
against taxes and speak doubtfully of our neighbou-s in the 
East. We snatch at the human weaknesses and trade on their 
natural frailties, laughing in our sleeves at the conspicuous faults 
that in our island are hidden by the mists and rain. In the case 
of India there is no doubt that familiarity has bred contempt and 
even endeavours to breed suspicion. Fond mothers believe it 
to be an immoral country, full of pitfalls for their children, or at 
least unhealthy, and likely to lead to undesirable matrimonial 
engagements. Society, on the whole, views it with disfavour. 
Novelists breathe of its scandals and lay bare its intrigues, never- 
theless without attracting much sympathy to themselves, The 
audience for whom they write prefer the more familiar 
environs of London, or the hunting-grounds of the midland 
counties, to the pine-topped Himalayas and the weary plains of 
Bengal. Where there are large families of daughters it is true 
the Indian soldier or civilian is greeted warmly. Maybe he will 
provide a home for one or other of them, and that again will 
provide for the rest should nothing more auspicious appear in 
view. Possibly he is a rising man and will retire some day with 
a red ribbon, a row of medals, and a goodly pension. In the 
case of a man ‘there is always hope, and his reputation is 
uplifted accordingly. At the least he may be perfectly harmless 
and thoroughly amiable, his worst fault a predilection for curry 
and Worcester sauce. But for the woman connected with India 
there is no sort of excuse. She embodies at once the flightiness 
and the indolence of the East. Here is a mysterious past which 
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the untravelled inhabitants of the British Isles cannot attempt to 
fathom. They guess at it dimly from books and from vague 
rumours floating across distant seas, but as a rule they do not 
attempt to probe it deeply. They are content to: accept: proba- 
bilities, not facts, and are absorbed in what: they would like to 
believe, instead of believing what it is apparent they should like. 
It is enough for them that such a woman brims over with little 
spicy anecdotes of the East ; that she has acquaintances at»every 
turning of the streets ; that she indulges in tea in her bedroom 
at unholy hours in the morning ; and that she has san antipathy 
for curates, and is heartily indifferent to good works. The 
British mind takes impressions slowly, and is equally slow to 
discard. All manner of things have combined to cast aspersions 
on the Anglo-Indian lady, and although she is only a type and 
not a creation, it is true that she has grown into a line of life 
from which she cannot easily detach herself. Sunshine and long 
idle days. develope the frivolous side of some natures enormously, 
but must, in consequence, all India stand condemned by them ? 

It were useless to suppose otherwise. The strongest characters 
suffer from contagion. We cannot live in an:infected land and 
hope to go free of disease altogether, nor will impatient. genera- 
tions of people looking on from afar go out of their way to sift 
the indifferent from the bad, and the good from the indifferent. 
They only realise that magnificent and imperturbable India’s sun 
rises and sets, sets and rises, indifferent to change and time. On 
how many empires has it flung its scorching rays, on how many 
conquests set its flaming seal; and although none in might, in 
dominion, or in power can match the empire we so indifferently 
call our own, yet we choose to look rather for the flaws that mar 
the surface all round than for the prism of the whole. Darkly 
glowing, the Indian jewel burns supreme in our diadem. of 
national glory, a ruby dipped in blood ; and.we turn aside from 
it to praise the cheaper jewellery of the Bond-street shops. 

For hurried we live in the glitter of the moment, and stumble 
all unthinking over the terrific monuments of bygone days. 
A word, a phrase, a regal burst of splendour, a woman's light 
laugh, and we conclude that India is revealed to us ; while the 
book of her history lies unopened on our table, and blurred into 
our present the vision of her future and her past. 

Arec Houmes 











